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lous he makes his methods, and the more earnest and 
honest he is in his declaration of principles, the better 
for the sanity of the community. Whatever may be 
good in his plans will survive. As a man of business, 
his head is ‘‘well screwed on’’: his success as a man of 
affairs goes far toward convincing him that his claim 
to be 4 prophet is sound. The man who has some crude 
notions of reincarnation, and in the reading of his self- 
consciousness finds within himself the elements of pro- 
phetic greatness, easily bejuggles himself into thinking 
. not only that he is like the prophet Elijah, denouncing 
the sin of the world, but that he zs the prophet Elijah, 
come again on the same errand which once brought him 
face to face with King Ahab. 


& 


THOSE who have wished to embarrass Dr. Dowie with 
questions and problems have drawn a contrast between 
his luxurious ways and the abstemiousness and self- 
denial of the prophet Elijah. But Dr. Dowie may re- 
member, as his critics do not, that the ancient prophet 
was not always represented as an austere hermit. In 
some of the stories Elijah appears as a lord. He travels 
with a body servant like any distinguished gentleman 
of wealth and standing, and is addressed in terms of 
such respect as is paid to men of high station. Dr. 
Dowie may think he is entirely within the part he assumes 
when he appears as ‘‘my lord Elijah.” We are not sure 
that the man is not quite sincere, and that he does not 
believe in himself as a great leader raised up for the 
purpose of saving the people not only from their sins, 
but from their diseases and from the miseries of our 
common life. The more sincere he is, the sooner will 
he reveal whatever weakness may lie concealed in his 
plans and the delusions which affect his vigorous mind. 
If he is merely a charlatan, that will appear also. But 
the ideas that he uses for his jugglery will be put on trial, 
nevertheless, and so the air cleared for a time, until 
the next half-truth is used for a crusade. 


od 


WE print elsewhere a communication from Mr. Sun- 
derland containing many strictures on the conduct of 
affairs in our Unitarian institutions. Some of his ob- 
jections are well founded, some of them arenot. He 
regrets the giving up of the Unitarian paper in New 
York. So do many others. But it failed for want of 
support after many thousands of dollars had been sunk 
in it. He criticises the Unitarian Association for not 
holding meetings in the West. It has held at least a 
dozen conventions in the West which were attended by 
the executive officers of the Association. One of them 
was held at Ann Arbor when Mr. Sunderland was the 
minister there. The National Conference never held a 
meeting, even nominally, in Chicago. He wonders why 
the Ministers’ Institute does not go again to some place 
outside New England, as it went once to Buffalo. The 
reason is because not enough ministers attended at Buf- 
falo to get rebates on railroad tickets. The Western 
ministers were conspicuous by their absence. At the 
_ last meeting of the National Conference at Atlantic 
~ City, taking a radius cxtending from the Conference to 
Portland, Me., and letting it revolve through the West 
and South, it will be found to include the majority of 
our churches lying outside of New England this side of 
the Mississippi River. 

ad 


WE often hear the argument, in regard to meetings of 
our various organizations, that we should build up a 
constituency if we took the meetings into distant parts 
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of the country. For the last twenty-five years we have 
heard cited. again and again the examples of other de- 
nominations who build up their cause by carrying coun- 
cils, conventions, and national conferences to all parts 
of the country. Now the honest defence of our course, 
which consists in a statement of the facts, will imme- 
diately be seized upon by some of our Presbyterian 
and other friends, who will claim it as a concession and 
a confession of weakness. But the truth is that, for 
reasons that have nothing whatever to do with any 
policy or purpose of New England Unitarians, relatively 
we are so few in number that, spread out over the Middle 
West or the Pacific coast, we have for a large meeting 
no constituency. What is the use of holding a Ministers’ 


. Institute or a National Conference in a region where 


there is not more than one Unitarian church to ten 
thousand square miles of territory? Forty years ago 
we had two hundred and sixty-three Unitarian churches 
in the country. We have more than that number now 
in New England, and half that number in other parts 
of the country. We must admit the fact that, in com- 
parison with the great historic churches of Christendom, 
our size is like that of the frog compared with that of 
the ox. Let us not invite the fate of the frog who burst 
himself trying to swell up to the dimensions of the ox. 


eed 


Tus is the season of local conferences. Fifteen or 
twenty of them come during the autumn almost simul- 
taneously. The meetings are attended by the people 
of the same class as those who make up our National 
Conferences and the meetings of Anniversary Week in 
Boston; and the sermons, papers, and speakers are often 
quite as good as any that appear on more important 
oceasions. Indeed, it is by selection from the writers 
and speakers who appear in the local conferences that 
programmes are commonly made up for national gather- 
ings. It is natural, therefore, that those who hear these 
various excellent deliverances of their favorite speakers 
desire at once to give them wider publicity; but slight 
reflection will convince any one that, if we undertake 
the publication of all the good things thus produced, 
we should find, in the first place, a great similarity among 
them, and that the number would be so great as to fill 
all our space. Our paper, already greatly overburdened 
for the general reader with conference reports and anni- 
versary proceedings, would lose its hold upon the ma- 
jority of our readers, who never attend conferences and 
take no special interest in their proceedings. In the 
interest of our larger cause, we must address the general 
reader and offer to him spiritual food which is recom- 
mended by its quality without reference to denomina- 
tional interests, even of the highest order. 


a 


NoNE of our readers who were acquainted with Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot could have read without a sharp pang 
of sorrow the announcement of his death in the daily 
papers last Saturday morning. Although he had long 
since ceased to call himself a Unitarian, because he con- 
sidered the constitution of the National Conference a 
binding creed, opposed to the spirit of universal religion, 
he had many warm personal friends among our people, 
and was always held in high honor, by those who knew 
him best, for his integrity, his moral sensibility, his 
willingness to sacrifice all his pleasures and prospects 
for that which he considered to be right. Even those 
who were compelled to reject many of his conclusions 
loved him, and all the more for the self-denial which 


made him an exile from the places where he would have © 


received abundant honor if he could have accepted the 
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fellowship which in spirit was freely offered to him. He 
had rare gifts as a scholar and as a thinker. What has 
been called the New England conscience was illustrated 
in him in typical form and expression. He rejoiced in 
the pain it inflicted, and gloried in his obedience to its 
tyrannical mandates. Had he been less sternly conscien- 
tious and less severely logical, the poet in him might have 
flourished. He seemed to include in his own personal 
experience the history of the Puritan race from which 
he sprang, falling just short of the blossoming which 
gave us the American literature of the last generation. 
We hope to publish immediately a tribute to his mem- 
ory written by a classmate and friend. 


The Steadfast Ones. 


Every cause, institution, and good work of every kind, 
which brings no return in money, in honor, or in social 
rewards, depends for its success upon the voluntary and 
steadfast service of a few men and women. They con- 
sider the meetings, or their assignments to duty, in behalf 
of the cause to which they profess loyalty, as standing 
engagements, positive appointments, which they do not 
think of neglecting. When the hour arrives for them to 
be on duty, they let no considerations of comfort, con- 
venience, personal preference, or health even, serve as an 
excuse for neglecting duty. Unless it might be of sufh- 
cient importance to cause one to give away an opera 
ticket, or to omit attendance at a social reception of high 
degree, no form of inconvenience would be thought of 
as a fitting excuse for staying at home or going elsewhere 
at the appointed time. By the labors of such men and 
women, good causes thrive; and these workers, through 
the habits they form and the good deeds set to their 
credit, become trusty and influential members not only 
of the organizations they serve, but also of the community 
in which they live. 

There is another class of people whose intentions are 
good, whose sentiments are praiseworthy, and whose in- 
fluence can always be counted upon when good things 
are to be done or evil things are to be resisted. But, 
when the committees are to be appvuinted or are to be 
summoned for duty, then excuses are plentiful. It wasn’t 
convenient, it wasn’t pleasant: it required some risk of 
health or comfort to do the duty at the right time and 
place, and, therefore, they were absent. Jesus did not go 
far in his ministry before he encountered this class. The 
parable is familiar. Why does it not take effect? Why do 
not men and women stop to think about themselves, when 
they are making ready excuses, and say, If Jesus were 
here, he would select me as one of those who had bought 
a farm, or married a wile, or was trying a yoke of oxen, 
and, therefore, could not hear the summons of the Lord 
of heaven and earth, and was not ready to do the work 
at the time and place when only it could be done by me. 

It is not in matters of religion alone that this law holds 
good, and that the line is sharply drawn between the 
whole-hearted and the half-hearted in matters which re- 
quire personal service. It is so in politics and civil govern- 
ment. ‘The line is drawn among those who work for edu- 
cation, ideals of art, literature, and poetry. Some men 
and women hear the summons, and unconsciously reply, 
“Here am I, Lord,” and are so possessed with the spirit 
of the call and the need of obedience that trivial excuses 
do not even suggest themselves to the mind. They are 
like a hungry man going to a meal that has been post- 
poned, who does not let trifling obstacles, unimportant 
attractions, or even the demands of business and the 
calls of friendship, stand between him and the duty and 
desire which fill his mind. He has something to do that 
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is to be done, both because it is important to his health 
and his efficiency, and because itdraws him. Ifwemaysay 
so, his heart isin it,—if not his heart, then that which lies 
very near to it and is the source of his physical strength 
and well-being. He who has higher desires, nobler appe- 
tites, a pressing moral and spiritual hunger, will find him- 
self drawn and driven to his duty and opportunity in a 
similar way. 

The pity of it is that, when one states an evident truth 
of this kind, they who take it to themselves and lay a 
new burden upon their hearts and consciences are those 
who are already overwrought in feeling and overworked 
in practice. They long to do so much, they can accom- 
plish so little, that they are driven by the gadfly of their 
own fidelity into self-reproach and self-condemnation, 
while those who need the chiding and deserve the warning 
still go on under the habit of making excuses, and let the 
warning pass. But this is to be said, whether they will 
hear or forbear, that the better day for the nation, the 
school, the church, for society and the family, is coming, 
partly because they look in the right direction, but mainly 
because there are those who, without excuse, make them- 
selves the instruments of carrying out the will of God, 
which by these other goodly people is heartily approved, 
but by whom it is never wholly done. 


The Autumn Leaf, 


There is writing on the leaf, a message of two words, 
death and decay; but around these words a world of 
imagery may gather,—long series of pictures, visions 
of things past and to come, old pains and pleasures, 
things forgotten and things present. This leaf is one 
of a series that embraces all the years of life from infancy 
to old age. Together they form a wonderful volume, 
far more wonderful than the sibylline leaves. For they, 
too, are mystic prophecies and predictions written by 
the greatest of all soothsayers. 

As we look out upon country spaces, the world is still 
fresh and green, full of sap and vitality. Little webs 
covered with dewdrops tremble and shine on the grass 
in the early morning light. The hillside flames with 
autuimn wild flowers, is streaked and patched with yel- 
low, purple, and white. A red bough thrusts itself forth 
from the woodland borders: the fire of vivid ground 
tints runs crackling through low swamp bushes. In 
the windless air spins down the tinted leaf. The sum- 
mer is ended, and perchance our soul is not saved. 

Thus comes the grave and disturbing thought of op- 
portunity that has not been seized. It beckoned to us 
out of the cloud, it called to us on the wing; but we were 
too blind, too obtuse to discern its signs. The mystic 
days passed us by lingeringly, each making signs and 
giving glances of encouragement; but we were dull, stupid, 
asleep. All the splendors of the universe were unfolded. 
The nights were regal with suggestions and electric mes- 
sages. The stars burned over our heads with great mean- 
ings. The moon rose calm and majestic, revealing a 
new earth, a new heaven. Still we saw only the old, 
dull routine, the hard-trodden path filled with gray 
stumbling-stones from which we have learned nothing; 
and now the wind sighs over the losses of our sodden 
minds, and the crimson and golden leaf brings its stern 
and solemn message. 

Though the leaves of the years of our life form a series, 
still there are subtle differences. The next one will not 
be the same as this. Can we ever regain what we have 
lost? Can we ever make up for the ground that has 
slipped from beneath our feet? If we have grown worldly, 
careless of high things, this year, shall we not be more 
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so the next fall of the leaf? How are we to get back 
the lost intuitions as to spiritual things, the lost sensi- 
tiveness that made us alive to God’s messages, quick 
to feel all beautiful and true suggestions, eager to grow 
to higher ideals and nobler purposes? What loss can 
compare with the subtle slipping back from the high path 
of the climber and the aspirer to low damp valleys of life 
where the mountain-tops are no longer seen,—those 
summits where angels walk and Ged speaks to them 
that love him ? 

Though the fall of the leaf may seem a simple thing, 
obedient to a law of nature, carrying no implications of 
remorse or sadness, still it has its solemn and admoni- 
tory side. The beauty of tint, the flood of sunshine that 
gilds it, cannot hide the writing,—-death, decay. To 
meet it calmly, courageously, we must oppose some sign 
of growth, some symbol of new acquisition on the spir- 
itual side to its concealed cynicism and tinted, tragic 
charm; for death can only be overcome of life. If we 
determine not to succumb to the law of change, to op- 
pose to the dead branch a new shoot, to garner from 
the great abounding stores of vitality that lie open to 
the soul, then shall death be swallowed up in victory. 

Life should be to us the great opportunity. We be- 
lieve we shall go into the other state as we leave this, 
not blossoining immediately into an angel, but remain- 
ing essentially human. Is there progress there? We 
hope devoutly there is, but we do not know. Suppose 
there is not, that we are to remain as we arrive, neither 
better nor worse. The thought has an awful implica- 
tion, that of a fixed and changeless state. Supremest 
bliss would not satisfy our restless souls on those con- 
ditions. No, we must advance, expand, grow. A bud 
that forever remains a bud suffers a peculiar kind of 
annihilation. The aspiration is for more life and richer. 
But are we worthy of it if we neglect the great, good 
chances of this life for the growth of a noble being? 

The immortal hope is the weapon wherewith we 
overcome the sadness of the autumn leaf. Its mean- 
ing may differ in each heart. To some it means 
reunion with friends and kindred, to others the face of 
God, to others still the presence of the Master; to some 
renewed energy and service, but to all in some form 
growth. Let us be sure we do not stultify and dwarf 
our spiritual sense before the message of the autumn 
leaf is fulfilled and it drops upon a grave. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


An Undermanned Ship. 


Some years ago I remember likening this Association 
to a barge filled with precious cargo, but without motive- 
power in itself to drive it on its way. Since that time 
we have transformed an almost helpless hulk into a rea- 
sonably serviceable vessel, but now a new difficulty 
presents itself. Our vessel is undermanned. We need 
engineers, firemen, lookouts, able-bodied seamen. In 
other words, the executive staff of the Association is 
too small to permit of any vigorous forward movement. 

There appears to be a wide-spread misapprehension 
in our fellowship in regard to this matter. I meet people 
who seem to imagine that the Association has now at 
its command a considerable number of office and field 
secretaries. I have heard the Association publicly spoken 
of as top-heavy with officers. What are the facts? 
Ten years ago the executive staff of the Association 
was twenty-five per cent. larger than it is to-day, and 
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the expenditure in salaries for the staff of officers, super- 
intendents, and field agents, was 20 per cent. larger than 
it is to-day. Every intelligent Unitarian knows that 
the general business of the Association has nearly doubled 
in these ten years. ‘The work has increased: the people 
who do the work are fewer in number than they were 
in 1893. ‘ake, for instance, the matter of correspond- 
ence. The letter files for the year 1902 indicate a cor- 
respondence five times as large as that of even five years 
ago. Take the treasurer’s department. In 1893 the 
treasurer had the care, outside of the regular routine 
of the book-keeping, of seventeen invested funds and 
a property representing a capital of about half a million. 
He now has charge of the investment of sixty named 
funds and the care of property amounting to nearly 
a million. Yet the work of the treasurer’s office is con- 
ducted at a smaller expense than in 1893. Or take 
the field work. The work done in 1893 by the secretary 
and five superintendents at a salary charge of $15,000 
is now done by the president, secretary, and two field 
secretaries at a salary charge of $12,700. ‘The secretary 
of the Western Conference renders invaluable aid, but 
he is not appointed or paid by the Association. In 
1893, in addition to the salaries of the officers and super- 
intendents, over $10,000 was spent in field salaries; in 
1903, less than $5,000. The total income of the Asso- 
ciation is larger than in 1893, but the expense for salaries 
is not only proportionately, but actually, smaller. Fur- 
ther, it should be pointed out that ten years ago the 
assistant secretary was an active executive officer. Now, 
after forty-seven years of continuous service, he has 
earned a rest. His name is still borne on the list of sal- 
aried officers, but many of the duties which he performed 
ten years ago have been assumed by one or another 
of his colleagues. It may be urged that the publica- 
tion agent is a new staff officer, and that is true; but the 
salary of the publication agent is not a charge on the 
ordinary income. He has developed new sources of 
income, which provide for his salary and that of his as- 
sistant. Some people imagine that the secretary of 
the Committee on the Supply of Pulpits is an additional 
staff officer, but he is not an officer of the Association 
at all. That committee is a committee of the Minis- 
terial Union, and its secretary is appointed by that body. 

Under these conditions there are two obvious results: 
first, the work of the Association is inefficiently done 
because there are not half enough men to do it; and, 
second, the strain upon the existing staff is too severe. 
All of the active staff are men of more than ordinary 
physical capacity, and their working powers are above 
the average; but it is plain that each one is trying to 
carry too heavy a burden. The schedule of the sec- 
retary’s appointments in the West this month indicates 
a strain which a less resolute man would not undertake 
and a haste which makes thorough work impossible. 
His colleagues have more demands upon their time 
and strength than they can possibly meet. Is it not 
the poorest kind of economy to send our ship to sea 
with an insufficient crew? The work of men who are 
always in a hurry is generally superficial and ineffec- 
tive. The heavier the responsibilities, the greater the 
need of poise. Thorough work cannot be expected 
when the mind is restless and the nerves irritated by the 
pressure of duties undone. Upon health of body and 
calmness of spirit depends the power of seeing clearly, 
feeling freshly, and producing continually. May it not 
be reasonably hoped that the delusion that now pre- 
vents the directors from going forward may be cor- 
rected, and the working staff of the Association restored 
at least to the numbers and efficiency of ten years ago? 

SaMUEL A. ELtor. 
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‘THE growth of immigration into this country as shown 
in the annual report of Commissioner-General Frank P. 
Sargent, which was published on Friday of last week, 
has furnished the press of the country with an inter- 
esting subject for discussion. Commissioner Sargent an- 
nounces that the total number of foreigners who arrived 
into this country as immigrants from Europe and Asia 
in the past year was 921,315, or 105,043 more than the 
greatest number reported for any one year heretofore. 
Of this enormous total the steerage immigration is placed 
at 857,046 persons, or 32 per cent. in excess of last year. 
Food for reflection is found in the fact that the greatest 
number of immigrants, 230,622, came from Italy, while 
Austria-Hungary and Russia furnished respectively 206,- 
ori—an increase of 34,022 over last year—and 136,093,— 
an increase of 28,746. ‘Taking these facts as a basis, a 
large number of influential newspapers of the country 
are urging vigorous legislation to deal with a situation 
which they regard as a menace to the republic. 


ed 


As a step in the movement toward the unity of all 
the Protestant churches in the country, the Pan-American 
conference of bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
at a session at Washington on last Saturday passed a re- 
solution asking the Presbyterian General Assembly and 
the Methodist General Conference to consider seriously 
the subject of church unity. This recommendation was 
made with a view to ‘‘arriving at intercommunity and 
possible union of them and us, through the compro- 
mising of some of the differences and the recognition 
that others do not constitute sufficient reasons for creat- 
ing or continuing a rupture.” Resolutions were also 
adopted by the bishops regarding the attitude of the 
Episcopal Church toward the Roman obedience. These 
provide that the former should, in its contention for its 
rights, contend always with ‘‘unlimited charity to the 
Roman Catholic clergy and people, rather in the spirit 
of maintenance, defence, and proof than of controversy 
and attack.”’ 

yd 


In the course of an appeal which he made to the Na- 
tional Geographical Society on last Saturday, Commander 
Robert E. Peary, who is to make another attempt to 
reach the north pole, expressed his belief in the possible 
existence of a new arctic continent in the great polar 
basin. Commander Peary expressed this opinion in 
these words: ‘‘The existence of land anywhere between 
the north shore of Grant Land and the pole would sim- 
plify my work so greatly and reduce its difficulties 
that I do not let myself dwell upon it. But the possi- 
bility is there,—an isolated island continent, an arctic 
Atlantis, with a fauna and flora of its own, with one 
day and one night in the year, lying there through the 
blinding days and opaque nights of geologic ages, as 
completely isolated from the world as if it were on Mars. 
Think of the satisfaction of lifting such a land out of the 
Polar Sea with the stars and stripes of ‘Old Glory.’. . . 
Believe me, there is room yet in this prosaic world for 
a new sensation.” - 


ActTING upon the result of investigations made by 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, the Post- 
master-General on Wednesday of last week announced 
the dismissal from the service of Michael W. Louis of 
Ohio, chief of the Bureau of Supplies; C. B. Terry of 
Indiana, clerk in the same bureau; Louis Kempner of 
New York, superintendent of the registry system; and 
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Otto Weiss, a clerk in the New York post-office, whose 
name has been mentioned in connection with the activi- 
ties of the ‘‘promotion syndicate” in the metropolis. 
The charges upon which these officials were removed 
vary from ‘‘extravagance, wastefulness, and favoritism,”’ 
to extortion and petty smuggling. It is understood that 
further removals from various positions will follow, as 
the department digests more thoroughly the facts which 
have been brought to its attention in the report of Mr. 
Bristow, who has paid especial attention to the work 
of investigating various charges of fraud and other offi- 
cial abuses in the department. The administration con- 
tinues to show every desire to purify the service and 
punish the guilty. 
vt 


CANADIANS are denouncing, in some cases with a vigor 
that does not lack a suggestion of anger, the award of 
the Alaska boundary commission, which conceded all 
the important contentions advanced by the United 
States in its dispute with Canada. The London papers 
are disposed to regard with alarm Premier I,aurier’s 
expression of regret in the House of Commons in Ottawa 
on Friday of last week, at the fact that Canada did not 
have treaty-making powers. In that interview the Can- 
adian premier indicated in a very conservative degree 
the unmistakable feeling of resentment that is agitating 
the Dominion. The Canadian commissioners who argued 
the case in London refused to sign the report of the award, 
and walked from the cabinet room in the foreign office to 
give added strength to their expression of disapproval. 
Throughout the Dominion, public men have voiced the 
feeling that Canada has not been treated fairly in the 
controversy, and that the mother country has not given 
them all the support which their case warranted. 


& 


In Great Britain there is a feeling that the attitude 
of the Canadians upon the subject of the Alaskan bound- 
ary award may have an important bearing upon the plan 
of imperial federation which has been carried out so 
successfully by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the late secre- 
tary for the colonies. It is admitted in London that 
Canadian resentment will strengthen materially the 
movement for the annexation of the Dominion to the 
United States. This sentiment was summarized re- 
cently by Rev. Elliott S. Rowe, who with Chief Justice 
Hunter constituted the Canadian Tabor Commission 
which sat this summer. In an interview, this clergyman 
was reported as saying: ‘‘I am a Britisher and I have 
always been a Britisher; but, if Great Britain is to hand 
Canada, over piecemeal to the United States, I say let 
us join the American republic also... . If you wait 
until our best and richest territory is given away, we 
shall simply be absorbed. It looks to me as if Canada 
had won the case and lost the territory.”’ 


Brevities. 


We published last week two articles on Jonathan Ed- 
wards, one by a Presbyterian, which was severely criti- 
cal, one by a Unitarian, which was appreciative. Curi- 
ous changes are going on in the ecclesiastical world. 


When a labor trust forbids a man to paint his own 
house, on peril of a boycott, because he does not belong 
to a ‘‘union,’’ we seem to have in sight a monopoly of a 
natural privilege which is quite as sacred as the right to 
breathe. 


Scanning the list of laymen in attendance at the last 
directors’ meeting of the Unitarian Association, the ques- 
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tion arose, At what time in the history of our churches 
would a more influential company of men have been as- 
sembled for a similar purpose? 


c 


We had long supposed that the story about the ‘‘in- 
fants in hell a span long’? was mythical, and that no- 
body preached after that fashion; but our Presbyterian 
correspondent whose article we published last week 
assures us that there is nothing mythical about it at all. 


When one rises suddenly from penury to great wealth, 
he is tempted to eat and drink to excess, and to take all 
other material pleasures in the same fashion. ‘The re- 
sult is sudden satiety, weariness, and disgust, followed 
in many cases by a loss of property and a return to pov- 
erty again. 


In a recent sermon, Rev. John W. Day, speaking of 
the National Conférence, says, ‘‘It is a body which im- 
poses no creed upon its members, and establishes no 
hard and fast definition of conformity in doctrine.’’ The 
printers in St. Louis made it read ‘‘no head and foot 
definition.”’ There is suggestiveness in the misprint. 


A Methodist in a Southern State, writing on business, 
adds this pleasing note: “‘I cannot allow this opportunity 
to pass without telling you that every copy of the Regis- 
ter, however old, sheds light upon some department of 
life here, either the Sunday-school, the public school, 
private study, or public devotions. 
Mission of Jamaica Plain does this for us, and in no 
way can I tell you how different life is to me because of 
the constant uplift of these ennobling pages.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Comfort in Trouble. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Has not Mr. Alger (in the Register of October 15) mis- 
understood ‘‘Real Unitarian’? when he supposes that 
‘‘a deficiency in Unitarianism as it exists’ is intended 
by the incident given of a mourner who failed to receive 
any comfort from her minister? It is not Unitarianism 
itself that is deficient, but it is that many of its min- 
isters (as some of us think; a few of them, as others 
think) are so lacking in spiritual life that they are un- 
able to speak with certainty on the things of the spirit. 
Let them beware lest the hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed! Since the loss of those near and dear to us is 
one of the trials that none escape, and since, in its ter- 
rible finality and unalterableness, it forms one of the 
heaviest trials we are called upon to bear, the shepherd 
of the flock should surely use every means of grace so 
to fill himself with an abiding sense of the reality of things 
unseen and eternal that his very presence will radiate 
trust in God and the sureness of immortality. We have 
known stich clergymen,—ay, Unitarian clergymen they 
were, too; and others who have also known them could 
never write (as Mr. Alger does) that they fail to see 
anything strange in a minister who can’do nothing for 
the afflicted. For, though it is certainly true that it 
is pitifully little that we can do for each other in cases 
of heart-rending affliction, the very form of the quotation 
in this case shows that the bereaved one was hoping for 
help from her minister, and did not close her heart to 
what comfort he might have to give. She does not say, 
‘‘My minister could do little for me,’’ but he ‘‘could 
do nothing.” ONE OF THE LAITY. 


The Christian Register 
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What does “Christo-entric” Mean? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register — 


s ‘‘Christo-centric,” as you seem to say in a recent 
paragraph, really opposed to ‘‘theocentric’”’? Are not 
all religious men really ‘‘theocentric,’’-—that is, does 
not their religion centre in God as the object of worship 
and trust? 

The question that you raise is really whether our 
highest religion is self-centric or Christo-centric in its 
source and inspiration,—whether we have found it in 
our own minds and hearts by our own thought and ex- 
perience, or have received the suggestion and assurance 
of it directly or indirectly from the life of Jesus, not by 
any study of that life necessarily, but by the Chris- 
tian influences that have enveloped and trained our 
childhood and taught us in youth and guided us in our 
maturer years,—influences which are easily traced back 
to that great life. 

I should answer that the term ‘‘Christo-centric”’ is 
really a brief affirmation that the highest thought of 
the character of God is not a discovery that any of us 
in this modern world have made by our own unassisted 
intelligence, and it is not found in any other religion. 

We do not hesitate to confess a similar debt to great 
philosophers, and to call ourselves Platonists or Hegel- 
ians, or to say, as Emerson said, that few men in a gen- 
eration really understood Plato, or to acknowledge that 
we owe to Darwin the clear setting forth of certain sci- 
entific truths which have profoundly influenced modern 
thought in every department. Why should we hesi- 
tate to acknowledge our debt to Jesus? 

It is perfectly true that we can commune directly with 
God in our own souls—ajter we have been shown the way. 
But from our earliest years we depend upon the spiritual 
help of others, and especially of the great prophets and 
saints, in learning to use our spiritual faculties, just as 
the child must be guided by its mother’s hand in learn- 
ing to walk until it is able to walk without help, and just 
as in youth we are glad to study in great universities 
with the masters in science and philosophy, or at least 
become familiar with their books. And how few of us 
will ever feel that we can learn nothing more from any 
of these masters! The leaders of thought to-day still 
read their Plato and Dante. 

It is also true that we should try to verify in our own 
hearts und lives the spiritual truths that are taught by the 
great seers, just as we try to verify for ourselves the an- 
swers that great mathematicians and philosophers give to 
problems in mathematics and philosophy. Nevertheless, 
we need guidance till we can see for ourselves. 

But what the liberal orthodox have really meant by 
‘“‘Christo-centric” is a protest against Calvinism. They 
appeal to the life and words of Jesus as the final test of 
what Christianity is, and so should we. Therefore, we 
also are Christo-centric. 

The important question is whether the noblest relig- 
ious life to-day does not ‘‘centre’’ in Jesus’ thought 
about God and inan. No better answer to this question 
have I anywhere found that in Dr. Savage’s admirable 
sermon last April (which the G. H. Ellis Company pub- 
lish) on ‘‘The Originality of Jesus.’ ‘‘Jesus contributed 
to the world a new, grander, deeper, higher, tenderer 
conception of Divine Fatherhood”; ‘‘Jesus added to 
the world his teaching of the infinite worth of a human 
soul”; ‘‘No matter at all whether the framework of 
Jesus’ thought was such as we continue to hold, let 
us fix our attention on that which is essential’’; ‘‘Jesus 
is still our morning star.” And, finally, we must not 
forget Mr, Calthrop’s striking words, acknowledging a 
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10d. ‘hold very dear, Hit we 
looked or discredited, though 
and most vital inspiration of 
all the ages (see Mr. Calthrop’s 
merican Unitarian Association tract on God, page 
), or ‘Unitarian Theology,” page 43)— 
Jesus discovered that self-sacritice is the heart of God.” 
d, therefore, we can justly say that Dr. Savage and 
Mr. Calthrop are Christo-centric. 
CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


[We agree to most of Mr. Allen’s statement, but do 
not believe this is the meaning of the term ‘‘Christo- 
centric,’’? as commonly used.—Eprror.] 


The Survivor. 


When the last day is ended, 
And the nights are through; 

When the last sun is buried 
In its grave of blue; 


When the stars are snuffed like candles, 
And the seas no longer fret; 

When the winds unlearn their cunning, 
And the storms forget; 


When the last lip is palsied, 
And the last prayer said, 

Love shall reign immortal 
While the worlds lie dead! 


—Frederic Lawrence Knowles, in the Christian Endeavor World, 


Buzzard’s Bay Churches. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The sojourners on the eastern shore of Buzzard’s Bay 
have a pleasant excursion for the cooler days of summer. 
They take the train to Wood’s Hole, the steamboat across 
the bay to New Bedford, the electric car to Onset Junc- 
tion, and the train home again. The parson, who never 
can shake off his beloved work till it is time to go back 
to it, found his eyes wandering over the beautiful land- 
scape which others were admiring for signs of religion. 
No eyes but his, perhaps, would have noted the plainest 
of ali the houses in the pretty village of West Falmouth, 

; as the train labored from the station. It was absolutely 
simple in roof and walls, though scrupulously neat, and 
rested quietly in a field of shaven turf, which was dotted 
with white marble gravestones of unvarying size and 
shape,—tokens of the democracy of the dead. Had he 
been able to see through its windows of small plain glass, 
he would have détected in the buff walls and the hand- 
some varnished finish of the wood-work signs of com- 
promise with the esthetic tendencies of the age; but with- 
out the ‘‘Quaker meeting-house”’ was of the sternest utili- 
tarian simplicity. 

| For some reason the shores of Buzzard’s Bay were be- 

| loved by the Friends. They abounded in New Bedford, 
| where most of the best blood was cooled and calmed in 

t their serene spirit. On this side of the bay they came 

early in colonial history. Mention is made in Falmouth 
annals, as early as 1685, of two Quakers who belonged 
to the West Falmouth society. The name of Gifford was 
even then as well known as it is here to-day; and those 
of Swift, Thomas, and Dillingham have become as familiar 
since then. Whether by kinship or by taste, many 
Friends from Philadelphia come every summer, among 
_ them some well known in educational circles there, with 


the | result that the little meeting-house holds on the 
_ morning of First Days in July and August as cultivated a 
i x 
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company as gathers i in any house of worship on the bay. 
The old customs are kept up, except that men and women 
are not of late seated apart, though the house is built 
so that they may be entirely shut off from each other’s 
sight if occasion arises. ‘The elders, whatever their title 
may be, sit upon the high seat across the front, though 
not all in the unfashionable garb which was the fashion 
in George Fox’s day. ‘There are long silences, broken 
usually by some prayer or word of wisdom from the 
spirit: then the shaking of hands by two of those upon 
the high seat gives the signal for quiet departure. 

Whittier’s ‘‘First Day Thoughts’? come to mind in 
the restful silence, and the wonder whether this is not 
better, more sincere, and fruitful than the stated ‘order 
of service” and the deliberate winding up of the profes- 
sional preacher’s mind for an inevitable discourse. It 
seems the ideal method, this waiting for the Spirit that 
bloweth where it listeth, and being silent when it does 
not bid one speak. A current magazine article tells us” 
how Emerson, asked to speak at the Shakespeare anni- 
versary meeting of the Saturday Club, ‘‘rose, stood for 
aminute or two, and then quietly sat down.”’ Whether 
the ideal can be reached, whether there is not some other 
temptation to speak than the bidding of the Spirit, is a 
question that occurs. The generation that is appearsnot 
to favor it, yet there are times when the method of the 
Friends seems the sweetest and truest of all religious 
customs. 

But, as one revolves these thoughts, the train has 
neared Falmouth of Revolutionary tradition and tragedy, 
and one catches sight of a dark stone spire which tells 
of the very antipode of the Quaker meeting-house. ‘There, 
in the very heart of the village, facing the common and 
standing in a large, well-trimmed lot of its own,—six or 
seven acres, for a guess,—is St. Barnabas’s Church, built 
by a well-known Boston family as a memorial to a beloved 
mother. Small, but charming in architecture and sur- 
roundings, with a lovely parish house overgrown with 
woodbine, the whole set off by a little lake behind and 
a glimpse of the Sound still further back, it is a fair sight 
and a gracious influence. Anything more unlike the 
Quaker meeting-house which has just been left four miles 
back could hardly be found in a New England village; 
and, if one should enter it on a Sunday morning, he would 
find the service as far away from the unordered and un- 
predictable ways of the Friends. For here all is pre- 
scribed, from the ‘‘dearly beloved brethren” to the 
‘‘prayer of Saint Chrysostom.” Here are postures and 
responses, down-sittings and uprisings. Here is an 
organ, and here are singers clothed in white. Very lovely 
it all is. The soul is taken at once by the hand, if it be 
willing and accustomed, and led through the ancient 
words until something of the ancient devoutness which 
first uttered them becomes its own. The music is abso- 
lutely appropriate to the time, place, and circumstances. 
A dozen or fifteen girls, perhaps one or two boys, sing the 


’ chants and the Te Deum to simple, unpretentious music, 


which brings to the hearer none of that sense of strain 
and self-consciousness which is almost inseparable from 
the quartette of a country church,—alas! and of many 
a city one, too. One comes out from the tasteful church 
and the well-regulated service, saying to one’s self again 
that here is the ideal thing,—if one be not too critical of 
phrases,—the restful, refreshing, religious service. 

Yet, as one wanders up an elm-shaded street in New 
Bedford, he comes upon the opposite of this also. With 
a generous yard of grass in front, surrounded by a massive 
iron fence and fronted with solid gates, stands a church 
built of great blocks of hewn granite. No one could pass 
it without noticing it, few without stopping to admire 
it. It would be hard to find a nobler structure of its 
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size in the country. It is simple in its architecture, not 
of a negative simplicity like the Quaker meeting-house, 
but simple as truth is, with an air of dignity and calm- 
ness as of those who mean to stand by whatever may be 
shown to them as fact. The gates and doors were all 
locked. We could only look through a side window into 
the equally massive parish house which crosses the rear 
of the church, and which is the monument of Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s successful ministry. It seemed hardly neces- 
sary to be told that this was the church of John Weiss 
and William C. Potter, and of the sturdy whale-ship-owners 
who found in a Unitarian church the widest freedom for 
the search after and the proclamation of thetruth. Here 
one would not find the graceful liturgy any more than 
the graceful architecture of St. Barnabas. Here wor- 
ships another type of mind, that stands ever apart from 
the Churchman,—both to be respected, but never long 
to be united. The one rests in the truth gained and 
worked out into forms of beauty and order. The other 
cannot rest anywhere except in its love of truth and of 
truthfulness, and always sojourns in the land of promise 
as in a strange country, looking for a city that hath 
foundations. Here, too, one thinks, is an ideal spirit, 
cool but bracing. It may be that as the other church 
was in danger of neglecting the duties of practical life 
in the enjoyment of mere religion, so this one might 
neglect that thought of God which can steady and 
comfort the workers of the world. But the church 
is closed. A car takes us across the bridge. The con- 
ductor calls out at a certain corner of Fairhaven streets, 
‘‘Parish House!’’ We alight, and go under other elms 
to where stands, in the little old seaport town, one of 
the fairest architectural sights to be found in this or in 
any other country. 

A man of very great wealth, coming back to his native 
town for his summer life, builds for it a stately town hall, 
a beautiful library, a handsome school-house, and then 
this large but delicate church. It is indeed more like a 
young cathedral with the grace and lightness of youth. 
The parish house is already finished. It is a palace. 
Everywhere are open oak-timbered ceilings, high, jewelled 
windows, costly rugs, and heavy, solid furniture, while 
a pantry that many a mansion would envy is filled with 
china, glass, silver, and napery, all marked with a mono- 
gram. Near by, almost finished, is the parsonage, stone 
below, quaintly carved wood above, cosey and hospitable. 

The church itself is not finished, and is hidden in scaf- 
folding within and without. It is never safe to judge a 
building until it is complete, but what can be seen gives 
one happy dreams. All stone, with pinnacles and gar- 
goyles and statues after the most approved pattern, it 
yet gives one the idea of a building fitted to the age in 
which and for which it is made. For the statues are not 
conventional, not of bishops and evangelists, but, so far 
as could be seen, symbolic of virtues and graces that be- 
long to every age. Inside, a wonderful window gleaming 
through the narrow opening of a huge curtain gives hope 
of the same union of beauty and good sense, while the 
mottoes in the windows of the parish house are mostly, 
if not all, passages from the prose and verse of the great 
masters of literature. 

It is easy to see that problems await the completion 
of this beautiful structure, so large and costly for so small 
a town, and so different from the churches commonly 
built for the Unitarian faith and worship. But, well 
endowed and wisely conducted, one can see here again 
an ideal religious institution, holding up a standard of 
art in architecture and music, and of refined worship and 
preaching, that shall send out its influence far beyond the 
little community in which it stands. If its generous 
founder puts into this enterprise of his the same energy 


‘er 
and wisdom which some of hi 
development of colleges or even 
upon the ecclesiastical art and” 
be such as any man would like to es 

The electric car whirls us over miles of road, passing 
shrinking farm-houses and frightening verdant farm- 
horses, till we find ourselves again in a religious domicile 
the very opposite of the last. Instead of stone structures, 
elegant architecture, and towering forms, we are among 
little cottages, huts, and tents of all shapes, sizes, and 
colors. It is a veritable Feast of Tabernacles. This is 
the Onset Bay Camp-meeting of Spiritualists. Demo- 
cratic, not to say indiscriminate, as life here is, considered 
socially, it is not without its ideal element, considered re- 
ligiously. The first camp-meetings were meant to rem- 
edy the difficulties of a scattered neighborhood, and to 
bring together for a prolonged influence those who other- 
wise could scarcely meet at all. Granting the religion 
taught to be worth teaching at all, what better method 
could be adopted than to gather the multitude apart from 
individual properties and distinctions and to concentrate 
attention upon the common spiritual needs? And here, 
though much is done that a more refined taste might 
dislike or a better balanced mind would distrust, yet 
down at the bottom lies a longing which we all share, and 
which for most of us has not found all the satisfaction it 
seeks, to know where our dead are, what they aredoing, 
and whether they care for us any more. Any tendency 
to ridicule or to scorn the ideas and practices of this gath- 
ering is lost in the pathos of a faith that seeks a con- 
firmation which it cannot find, or which, being found, is 
so often worse than doubt. 

Could we have five more diverse types of religion or of 
religious methods than we have found in our circuitous 
journey to-day? The Quaker meeting, the orderly wor- 
ship of the Episcopalian, the Unitarian’s stern loyalty to 
truth, the ideal of ecclesiastical art, and the pathetic 
groping after proofs of immortality,—how different they 
are, and yet how clearly all are manifestations of the same 
human aspiration for the divine, the same feeling after 
that Presence which is not far from any one of us! 


Making our National Organizations Really National. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Now that the National Conference at Atlantic City 
is well over, I would like to ask, through the columns 
of the Register, what seems to me an important denomi- 
national question, the consideration of which by all 
our churches, I believe, should not be much longer de- 
layed. I wish it might have been asked and discussed 
at the Conference, but there was no time or place for 
it. The question is this :— 

Are we wise, as a denomination, in always holding 
our national Unitarian meetings in the extreme East? 

I cannot but think that one of the greatest sources 
of weakness to us as a religious body is that we cling so 
closely to New England and the Atlantic coast, and 
thus are so almost exclusively identified in the popular 
thought with a single limited section of the country. 
We do not yet seem to have quite made up our own 
minds that ours is really a national movement. Cer- 
tainly we have not succeeded in making upon the Amer- 
ican people as a whole any very strong impression that 
we have a national mission, or are of any great impor- 
tance to the country at large. 

I suppose that all of us who have lived much outside 
of New England have found people around us gener- 
ally knowing very little about the Unitarian faith, but 


the idea that it sprang into 
_ sort of Boston ‘‘ism,’”’ and 
o New England, at least it 


I find it on all sides in Canada. 
_ ton itself is seen by the fact that in the Aflantic Monthly 
_ of June last there appeared a long article on Unitari- 


‘The Boston Religion.” 
This wide-spread impression is, of course, unfortunate. 
It seriously hinders our progress. But are we not partly 
responsible for it? Indeed, are we not doing certain 
things which tend strongly to foster and perpetuate it? 
We pursue the policy of concentrating nearly every- 
thing that we have of a national or general character 
in the extreme East, and largely in Boston. Almost 
no national Unitarian organization or agency or work 
has its headquarters in any other section. To specify :— 
We have one paper, only one, that aims at anything 
like a general circulation: it is published in Boston. We 
have one denominational building: it is in Boston. We 
have one general home missionary society, the American 
‘Unitarian Association: it is chartered in Massachusetts, 
and its headquarters and general offices are in Boston, 
where all its meetings are held. We have other national 
organizations, as the Women’s Alliance, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Temperance Society, the 
Historical Society, the Ministerial Union, whose annual 
meetings, I believe, are always held in Boston. Indeed, 
I believe that we have only three national organizations 
of any kind whose principal meetings are not required 
to be held in that city. These are the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, the Ministers’ Institute, and the National 
Conference. Surely it would seem as if at least these 
three would be found having headquarters in some other 
section of the country than New England, and holding 
meetings in the West as well as the East, so as to accom- 
modate all parts of the country and give some sign of 
being really national! On the contrary, the Sunday 
School Society has its headquarters in Boston, and, 
if I am rightly informed, has never held a meeting away 
from the Atlantic coast; the Ministers’ Institute has met 
outside of New England once, but, I believe, only once; 
and the National Conference, though it has nominally 
held one meeting in Chicago (in 1893, the year of the great 
Parliament of Religions), yet really it has never been 
farther West than Syracuse, N.Y., which everybody 
knows is in the extreme East; that is to say, it is 1,200 
miles east of the centre of the country’s area, and 600 
miles east of the country’s centre of population. With 
such a condition of things, is it strange that Unitarian- 
ism has never made any strong impression of being 
a national movement, but is everywhere regarded as an 
Eastern, and particularly a New England and Boston, 
affair? 
I am afraid our present policy, instead of being to 
_ develop new centres in new regions, is to concentrate 
in Boston more and more. Once we had a good paper 
published in New York: now we have none there. For 
many years we had a Western Sunday School Society, 
with headquarters in Chicago: recently that society has 
been absorbed by the society in Boston. But no strength 
in Boston can make up for weakness in New York or 
Chicago or St. Louis. 
j Let me not be misunderstood. 
_ my admiration for Boston. 
with peculiar pride and affection. I recognize grate- 
ully the fact that the American Unitarian movement 


I yield to no man in 
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It is a city that I look upon 
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coupled with the unfailing loyalty and generosity of 
Boston Unitarians, that has made Boston the seat—the 
natural and proper seat—of the American Unitarian 
Association; with its varied activities. But my very 
appreciation of Boston makes me unwilling to have her 
increasingly saddled with burdens which ought to be 
borne by other cities. To be strong in the nation, we 
must be strong in many centres. Indeed, we cannot 
remain permanently strong in Boston unless we become 
strong elsewhere, too. While keeping all our loyalty 
to Boston, and without consenting to anything that 
can weaken our cause there, let us, with a larger denomi- 
national statesmanship, adopt as a national policy, not 
further concentration, but the development of new 
centres of activity and influence, in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington on the Atlantic 
coast, but especially entirely away from the Atlantic, 
in that great body of the nation which as yet we hardly 
touch. 

There is no other denomination that clings so timidly 
as we do to the Atlantic coast as a place for holding its 
national gatherings. Even the Universalist body holds 
a part of the meetings of its national convention in the 
West. And the leading orthodox bodies all go for their 
national gatherings to all parts of the land, including 
the Pacific coast. I have taken pains to look through 
their denominational reports and year books, and I 
find their places of national meeting to include almost 
every city of importance, from Maine to California and 
Oregon. May we not learn wisdom from them? 

I wish to make two or three definite suggestions. 

1. Let the Ministers’ Institute hold its every alternate 
meeting outside of New England, even trying very hard 
to summon up sufficient courage some time to go to 
Meadville or Cleveland or Chicago, or once more to Buf- 
falo. 

2. Let Mr. Horton take his Sunday School Society 
at least once in three or four years away from the 
Atlantic coast,—which, relatively speaking, needs him 
so little——and hold his annual meeting in the West, 
even if he has to change the constitution of his Society 
to do it. This is particularly needful now, since the 
Western Sunday School Society has been absorbed by 
the society in the East. 

3. Let the American Unitarian Association, while 
continuing, as at present, to hold its important Annual 
May Meetings in Boston, also hold, every winter, under 
its own auspices and in its own name, at least one meet- 
ing, of two or three days’ duration, strong, well planned, 
thoroughly advertised and worked up, popular in char- 
acter, in some leading city in that great nine-tenths of 
the country which knows little of Boston, and cares little, 
and can never be reached from it. In May the nation 
is asked to come to the American Unitarian Association 
in Boston, a city which, however important, is located 
in a distant corner of the land,—indeed, a city which 
is farther away from the nation’s centre, whether of 
territory or of population, than New Orleans. The 
nation will not, and cannot, come. But in December 
or January let the American Unitarian Association, 
in the persons of its president and secretary and two 
or three of the leading preachers of the denomination, 
go to the nation. This is entirely practicable. This 
it ought to do. This plan, carried on steadily year after 
year, would accomplish very important results, in 
strengthening our churches in the new regions visited, 
in binding these churches in stronger bonds to the Asso- 
ciation, and, what is not least to be thought of, in wak- 
ing up the nation to the fact that Unitarianism is more 
than a mere local New England matter. 

4. Let the National Conference move in the same 
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direction which I am urging for the other organizations; 
that is to say, let it prove itself really ‘‘national’”’ by 
going where the nation is, and planning to serve the 
nation as a whole. 

Are our 150 churches west of the Alleghanies and in 
the South never to see a national Unitarian gathering 
of any kind? We who were at Atlantic City went home 
made happy by the thought that we had met there eight 
or nine hundred Unitarians. But where did they come 
from? According to the report of the chairman of the 
Committee on Credentials, only 19 out of the 45 States 
of the Union were represented at the Conference, and 
some of these by only one or two persons. This is start- 
ling. I have been a pretty regular attendant at the 
Conferences of the past thirty years, and I confess to 
a fear that statistics would show a smaller number of 
delegates now from outside of New England and a small 
area contiguous thereto than thirty or twenty years ago. 
Certainly, important churches in the West, which used 
to be regularly represented, were conspicuously not 
represented at Atlantic City. Does this mean decrease 
of interest in Unitarianism? Ido not think so. I think 
it simply means decrease of interest in far-away meetings, 
which never show any sign of coming nearer. Why 
this perpetual coddling of the East? this persistent lo- 
cating of national meetings in the extreme East, because 
the East happens to have 300 churches, while other parts 
of the land have only half as many? Why should not 
Eastern Unitarians make sacrifices some of the time, 
and do a little of that long-distance travelling which 
Western Unitarians have been doing for forty years? 
It is to be hoped that some time we shall all find out 
that it is no farther from the Atlantic Ocean to Chicago 
than it is from Chicago to the Atlantic Ocean. 

What should be done? Is not the answer that I have 
already made the true one? Let the National Confer- 
ence, our most representative body, do what the na- 
tional representative bodies of all other denominations 
do; namely, have in view, in planning its meetings, the 
accommodation and service of the entire nation, and not 
of a single section only. In other words, let it, without 
further delay, inaugurate the broader, juster, and, as 
I believe, more far-sighted policy of holding its bien- 
nial sessions in all parts of the land,—in each of our larger 
cities successively,—West as well as East, and, at no 
distant day, South as well as North. Then we shall 
have a really ‘‘National’’ Conference. And, what is 
more, then we shall begin to get the consciousness that 
ours is a really national movement; and the nation will 
begin to find out that we exist. 

I am aware that some will object to all this that I am 
saying, on the ground that in most parts of the country 
we are so few and weak, and that only in Boston and on 
the Atlantic coast do we have a sufficient number of 
churches to warrant the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion or the National Conference, much less the Ministers’ 
Institute or the Sunday School Society, in holding meet- 
ings. This objection seems very much like saying that 
a child should never make any attempts to walk until 
it can walk well, or that one should never go near the 
water until he has learned to swim. The question is, 
How are we going to develop strength in new regions? 
How are we to get new churches? How long will it be 
before that vast nine-tenths of the country which now 
we never touch or affect with any of our national meet- 
ings will be ready for them if we never go there? 

As‘a fact, nearly all the other denominations were 
at first strongest in the East, just as we are. But they 
grew strong in other parts of the land by going there, 
planting their institutions there, building up centres of 
activity and influence there, pushing their strong men, 
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their important meetings, and everything that could 

give them influence, on and on, into * mee regions. 

Let us exercise the same wisdom, foresight, and courage 

that they have done. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


The Larger Temperance. 


BY CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


Much against our ease and comfort we are called to 
give close attention to some painful conditions of our 
modern life,—conditions which work mischief and mis- 
ery to multitudes. We need not dwell on the mischiefs 
and miseries: let us study causes, remedies, and methods 
of prevention. ‘This requires breadth of view. 

Emerson says that ‘‘we gain a tranquil wisdom by 
a habit of considering large interests and things in masses, 
and not too much in detail.’”’ Every special subject or 
aspect is part of a larger whole, and needs to be set and 
seen in its wide relations. 

John Morley refers to four great modern questions: 
science, property, labor, and woman. Why not add 
education, government, and religion? With each of 
these seven the subject of intemperance is connected 
as by live wires. For these large human interests are 
all impaired by the causes which produce a base popu- 
lation, and prominent among these causes is the wretched 
drink habit. It prevails 

1. Among the idle rich, with whom selfish or sensual 
indulgence, the love of luxury and lavish spending, are 
both a fashion and a passion. 

2. Among the millions whose exhausting toil for the 
means of an existence which is not very happy lures 
them to seek a spurious relief in the use of stimulants. 

3. Among the middle class, busy with industry and 
trade, and able to live in comfort without excessive 
exertion, there is still such a cruel drive of business com- 
petition, or such a heated strife for the prizes of wealth 
and honor, that the over-outlay of nervous force leads 
them to fall back on the false strength supplied by alcohol. 

In the mocking levity of the times, in the lack of higher 
tastes, in the wide prevalence of materialistic thought 
and feeling and the thirst for excitement, all sensual 
cravings multiply like bacteria. As life on the lower 
plane increases in intensity, desire reaches out more 
eagerly for corresponding gratifications, and the animal 
dominates the man. 

This process is sadly illustrated in every case where 
the less developed races have been brought in. contact 
with the sordid commercial interest of our diseased 
civilization. The more the natives feel the excitement 
of this influence, without any accompanying spiritual 
appeal or moral awakening, the more they crave the 
alcohol or the opium which the cunning traders use as a 
medium of barter. Such has been the history of ‘‘be- 
nevolent assimilation’? among the aboriginal tribes of 
North America, South Africa, and British India. We 
need not go so far to find multitudes who know no higher 
heaven than the delight of tippling. 

We thus find that intemperance generally keeps com- 
pany with low physical and intellectual conditions,— 


with a defective morale and with those states of life . 


which sive impulse the advantage over reason. 

To “overcome evil with good” is the only Christian 
recipe for reform. ‘To apply it fully we must raise the 
man above the animal: we must work more diligently 
the agencies of human improvement. 

This means that we must restore to the word ‘‘tem- 
perance” its larger meaning. ‘There is no reason why 


a 
1 
7 


{ Even if there 
of alcohol in the world, there would still 


1 No man is safe till he is sound: no man is sound till 
he has a well-established good government inside him. 
In the New Testament, ‘‘self-control”’ is the marginal 
reading for ‘‘temperance.”’ ‘The lurid hell-fires of alco- 
holism may serve as a warning: in their light we may 
trace the whole downward path of sensual indulgence. 

Intemperance in eating and drinking has its origin 
in a more subtle intemperance,—in weakness of will 
and subjection of the spirit to the flesh. The larger 
temperance, therefore, calls for a larger abstinence; 
that is, for Paul’s kind,—‘‘Abstain from every form of 
evil.” Whatever injures, lowers, and diserowns the 
man is forbidden by the same authority which forbids 
the degrading and beastly habit of drunkenness. 

Yet, knowing as we do the subtle enchantment of 
this dangerous agent, we do well to rest here the empha- 
sis of instruction and appeal. Let i alone! ‘The total 
disuse of a beverage which proves fatal to many, and 
is needed by none, is necessary to the safety of society. 

So moderate a measure of self-denial would harm no 
healthy person, and would save many an exposed soul. 

There is most urgent reason why the ministry and 
church should take a decided stand on the side of reform. 
Every interest for which we live and labor is withstood 
and impaired by the prevalent use of intoxicating drinks. 
Religion has no worse enemy, domestic happiness no 
more active poison, civil life no more corrupting influ- 
ence, childhood no more savage foe. 

The immense demand for the various intoxicants, 
taken with the vast profit derived from their manufact- 
ure and sale, has created a vast Liquor Interest, as com- 
pact and unscrupulous as the old slave power, and quite 
as dangerous to civilization. 

For hundreds of years this traffic has been under 
challenge; society has been heavily burdened by its 
rank product of pauperism, disorder, and crime; all sorts 
of experiments have been tried in the way of regulation 
and restriction. In some States and at some periods, 
legislation has done much to arrest the evil; but appe- 
tite and avarice have overborne nearly every barrier. 

For more than fifty years the people of Maine have 
kept a prohibitory law on their statute book: the re- 
sults are still in dispute. There is ample evidence that 
in many country towns the consumption of liquors has 
greatly decreased, to the manifold advantage of the 
people; and there is ample evidence that in the cities 
the law has been only fitfully enforced, and that it has 
largely fallen into contempt. Wherever there is a large 
minority who regard it as an invasion of their just lib- 
erty, of course there will be many evasions; and some- 
times officers will be elected who are too timid to attempt 
enforcement, or who are even in sympathy with the 
dealers. P 

In Massachusetts, where local option prevails, a ma- 
jority of the smaller towns have practically suppressed 
the sale of liquors by voting ‘‘no license,’’ which means 
prohibition. In some cities of the second rank, saloons 
have had no existence for several years, and there is 
little attempt at evasion. But Boston and other cities 
have generally voted for high license, which means a 
restricted sale and a monopoly of the business by the 

_ dealers who pay the fee. Thus high license means par- 

tial prohibition, as no license means entire prohibition. 

In the smaller communities, where the temperance 

_ majority is strong, there is no serious difficulty in keep- 
_ ing down the traffic; and ‘‘perpendicular drinking” is 
_ almost unknown, 
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The larger method of dealing with the evil would seem 
to follow these five lines of procedure :— 

1. To hold fast what has been fairly gained, or may 
be gained, by legislation, thus limiting and lessening 
the traffic as far and as fast as the public opinion of any 
community may justify, yet never depending on politi- 
cal methods, and always saying ten words for educa- 
tion and moral suasion to one for law, which at its best 
is only a clumsy instrument for reform. 

2. Much can be done to promote the general disuse 
of intoxicating beverages by personal example, by set- 
ting the safer fashion at feasts and social occasions, and 
by diffusing rational views of physiology and dietetics. 

3. By providing for all classes, and especially for the 
young, safe and attractive social resorts, with whole- 
some means of recreation and amusement. 

4. By gradually diminishing the tension and strain 
of industrial and commercial life. Men drink to throw 
off weariness and sadness; then let them not become 
weary and sad. ‘The plea for shorter hours and lighter 
burdens is practically a plea for sobriety and good cheer. 

5. By quickening in all our communities the activity 
of spiritual forces; by promoting purer tastes, higher 
loves, nobler comradeships, self-respect and respect for 
humanity. Every true church is a temperance soci- 
ety, so is every good school, every well-ordered work- 
shop, every friendly centre of intelligence and refine- 
ment. Nothing is wanted to save us from sottishness 
but the activity of higher appetites, rational joy in life, 
and in the use of our faculties. Give us real and healthy 
interests, and we shall not be on the hunt for feverish 
sensations nor stupefying narcotics. 

In the present stress, let us not be frightened or wearied 
out of our sympathy with the struggling world of toilers, 
—the half-seeing, half-blind caryatides whose brawny 
shoulders bear up our social structure. Are they the 
only unwise, the only misled, the only agitators who do 
not consume their own smoke? The Larger Temper- 
ance, being a part of the Larger Religion, must proceed 
upon the principles that nothing is too good for a man, 
and that everything that is not good must be put away 
by common consent. Then we shall all rejoice in the 
glad faith that it is the Father’s good pleasure to give 
us the kingdom. 


Spiritual Life. 


Find your purpose and fling your life out to it, and, the 
loftier your purpose is, the more sure you will be to make 
the world richer with every enrichment of yourself.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


Sd 


We become heavenly-minded by living to make others 
happy. If it is the aim and work of your life to be a 
blessing to others, you are living already the heavenly 
life.—E. H. Sears. 

Sd 


Results are not the true test of your course: the thing 
is to do right and trust all consequences to God. And, 
having come to a decision with full reference, then, made 
to God, do not suffer yourself to be disturbed, whatever 
the result may be.— Selected. 


Jt 


Nothing is lost by patience. See how long it takes 
the good Tord to make a fair flower out of a little seed; 
and he does all quietly, without bluster. Wait on him a 
little in peacefulness and prayer, and see what he will 
do for thee.—H. B. Stowe, 
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THE ROMANCE oF OLD NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. By Mary C. Crawiord. Boston. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.20 net.—Mrs. Crawford 
disclaims any intention to give the history 
of the ancient churches which she groups 
here together, satisfying herself with col- 
lecting some of the stories that add a ro- 
mantic interest to their long records of ser- 
vice. She tells first the story of Elizabeth 
Whitman, the “Eliza Wharton” of the 
novel that once went through endless edi- 
tions, The Coquette, modelled after Clarissa 
Harlow and Charlotte Temple. Elizabeth 
Whitman’s father was a clergyman of Hart- 
ford, Conn. She engaged herself to Rev. 
Joseph Howe of Boston, and after his death 
to Rev. Joseph Buckminster, who broke 
the engagement in a fit of jealousy of Eliza- 
beth’s cousin, Pierrepont Edwards, son of 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards. Mrs. Crawford 
accepts Mrs. Dall’s solution of the mystery 
that darkened Elizabeth’s later life and her 
lonely death in Danvers. ‘‘The Wooing of 
Esther Edwards,” first by Rev. Joseph 
Emerson and later by Aaron Burr, the first, 
gives material for one of the chapters. 
Sewall’s courtship of Madame Winthrop 
could not possibly have been omitted, and 
affords a humorous contrast to the more 
serious historical accounts of the John Eliot 
Church (the First Church of Roxbury) and 
the founding of Christ Church in Cambridge. 
Other chapters tell the story of Bishop 
Cheverus, the French exile who became the 
first Catholic bishop of New England; Rev. 
Arthur Browne of Portsmouth, N.H , whom 
sbe called the colonial Friar Laurence, from 
the romantic marriages at which he offi- 
ciated; Abigail Adams, daughter of Parson 
Smith of Weymouth, who came to be the 
first lady of the land; and Parson Byles, 
the famous Tory wit and divine. At the 
end of the book are two or three chapters 
recording later tales. ‘“‘The Ostracism of 
an Abolitionist” records the experience of 
Rev. Joshua Young, the minister who offi- 
ciated at the funeral of John Brown, and 
whose story is given mainly in the form of 
an interview. The closing chapter presents 
Bishop Brooks as the ‘‘Ideal Minister of the 
American Gospel.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S Home LAnp. By W. 
Salt Brassington. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50 net.—This handsome, sub- 
stantial volume has the twofold charm of 
familiar description of the lovely country 
around Stratford-on-Avon and a_ well-in- 
formed collection of local traditions con- 
nected with Shakespeare or Shakespeare’s 
plays. The author’s aim to write a book 
that may be useful to the many visitors to 
this. region is admirably carried out, since 
no other book of our acquaintance presents 
with equal fulness or similar wealth of 
associations the few facts known about 
Shakespeare in their natural setting, Mr. 
Brassington has been trying for years to 
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clear up certain obscure points regarding 
the poet’s ancestry, with the purpose of 
confounding those critics who consider him 
as a poor and practically illiterate fellow, 
about whom the little known is not very 
creditable. He is convinced that these 
critics are led astray partly by want of local 
knowledge, and it is this lack that the 
present book attempts to supply. ‘The first 
seventeen chapters are devoted to the 
study of places directly associated with 
Shakespeare,—Olditch, the home of the 
poet’s ancestors, supposing the genealogy 
here given to be reasonably correct; Wilne- 
cote, where Mary Arden’s cottage is situ- 
ated; Shottery, the scene of Shakespeare’s 
courtship; Worcester, Charlecote, and the 
rest. Then follow three chapters describ- 
ing, respectively, relics and portraits of the 
poet, and Shakespeare celebrations; and 
the remaining twenty-one chapters relate 
to places within easy reach of Stratford. 
The newly discovered portrait of Shake- 
speare is reproduced in fac-simile for the 
first time, and appears as the frontispiece 
of the book. 


LETTERS TO M. G. anp H. G. By John 
Ruskin. Harper & Brothers——These letters 
add few new lines to our portrait of Ruskin, 
but slightly deepen some of the old ones. 
Tired and in despair, he was soothed by 
Miss Gladstone’s music, and his letters to 
her overflow with tender gratitude. Through 
this friendship he was led to visit Hawarden, 
and meet Gladstone himself, whom he had 
profoundly disliked and distrusted, but 
whose gracious hospitality and pliant charm 
of manner overcame, temporarily at least, 
his strong prejudice. In the park of Ha- 
warden he professed himself willing to trim 
the branches, if Gladstone would fell the 
trees; but, in what he deemed the Dantean 
wood wherein England was hopelessly lost, 
his axe was ever striking at the roots, or 
what he thought the roots, of evil, while 
Gladstone was for lopping the boughs. ‘The 
book contains, also, two essays by Canon 
Scott Holland, in the first of which occurs 
this remarkable passage, which contradicts 
sharply our previous impression of Ruskin- 
“Ruskin [on his first visit to Hawarden] 
was extremely timid and suspicious, and 
had secured, in view of a possible retreat, 


a telegram, which might at any moment 


summon him home.’’ Would Ruskin have 
read this convenient telegram by the Lamp 
of Truth? 


Ox_p Patus AND LEGENDS oF NEw ENG-— 
LAND. By Katharine M. Abbott. New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons.—There has been 
no lack of guide-books and books of descrip- 
tion about the charming old towns around 
Boston; but, as soon as Miss Abbott’s book 
is examined, one feels that there is a place 
for it It does a work that has not been 
done before in just this way. and that is both 
valuable and interesting. Fifty-seven chap- 
ters describe as many towns, only two of 
which, Byfield and Shrewsbury, were settled 
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later than the sixteen hundreds, and every 
one of which claims interest by its history, 
present charm, and notable landmarks. The 
accompanying illustrations are unusually in- 
teresting and appropriate, and second the 
text in tempting the reader to betake him- 
self to trolley car or bicycle and explore for 
himself. In this purpose he will have the 
help of a traveller’s map of New England, 
which is neatly tucked away in a pocket at 
the end of the book, and on which street rail- 
way lines are marked, 


THE ROAD-MAKERS, AND OTHER POEMs. 
By Harrold Johnson. London: Watts & 
Co.—Mr. Johnson’s poems have a consider- 
able variety of tone, and that in itself is 
certainly a merit. He is by no means a 
poet of one note. In his lyrics he is not 
at his best, although ‘‘An English Hedge” 
has a careless, swinging music, and is full 
of springtime fragrance. 


‘‘An English hedge is a pleasant thing 
(He knoweth well who hath wandered far), 
Snowy with may in the early spring, 
Drowsy-scented the clusters are.” 
The numerous sonnets, especially those on 
Vergil and Plato, are musical, and have 
touches of pure and dignified thought. The 
most original part of the volume is, how- 
ever, the poems, like ‘‘The Road-makers,” 
which deal with simple, common, rural life. 
One feels the influence of Wordsworth. Like 
that great master, Mr. Johnson occasionally 
fails to distinguish the simple from the 
commonplace. But in such poems as ‘“‘The 
Toilers,’ ‘‘The Angelus,’ ‘‘The Sowers,” 
he reaches a quiet, homely dignity not all 
unworthy of the author of “The Excursion,” 
and very soothing, very restful in these 
days of the imperialist ballad and the his- 
torical novel. ‘ 


JupcGMENT. By Alice Brown. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—-This book ap- 
peared with the publication of its final chap- 
ters in farper’s Magazine. It presents an- 
other way of looking at the problem pre- 
sented in Mr. Allen’s novel, The Mettle of 
the Pasture, an® certainly a way truer to the 
natural instincts of a woman’s heart The 
time of the story is brief and the action rapid, 
with events rather more sensational or at 
least dramatic than we usually find in Miss 
Brown’s books. The insight and elevation 
of tone are Miss Brown’s own. ‘The law 
of all loving is that lovers shall turn their 
backs upon the garden which lies ‘eastward 
in Eden’ and set their faces toward the west.” 
This is not unlike Mrs. Whitney’s word,— 
“Every Adam and Eve must leave their early 
Paradise behind them, and, while it lies there 
like a dream, turn from it to the wilderness;”’ 
and George Eliot’s word completes the 
thought,—“It is not true that love makes 
all things easy. it makes us choose what is 


difficult.” ‘ 


A SPECTRE oF Powrr. By Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock. Houghton Mifflin & Co.— 
In this novel Miss Murfree forsakes the time, 
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but not the scenes, which she has previously 
made her own. The time is the third quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, when the 
French and the English were struggling for 
the possession of the country west of the 
Alleghanies, and the story turns upon the 
visit of a French officer to effect alliance 
with the Cherokees. ‘There is a pretty little 
love-story, of which the heroine is the daugh- 
ter of a Scotch trader, whose nature’ was 
attuned to Lovelace’s lines,— 


“T could not love thee dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.”’ 


lf Charles Egbert Craddock had not long ago 
revealed her sex, one passage in this novel 
would have betrayed it. Speaking to her 
accepted lover, Lilias says, ‘‘Your hair hae 
aye got a place that is streakit wi’ brown 
an’ lighter brown, and I think it wadna show 
gin it were brushed backward.” No one but 
a woman could have written that. 


A Master Hanp. The Story of a Crime. 
By Richard Dallas. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.—This is a detective story, which may 
be described as gentlemanly. ‘There are no 
vulgar horrors and no weird mysteries to 
terrify and perplex the reader. A young 
man is shown in company with a few chosen 
friends: then he is found dead. Circum- 
stantial evidence indicates the murderer so 
unmistakably that the trial that leads to 
conviction is merely a form to comply with 
the demands of the law. Nevertheless, the 
prisoner’s counsel does his duty by his client, 
with some very surprising results which the 
reader may discover for himself. The two 
persons most astonished by the outcome of 
the investigation are the prosecuting at- 
torney and the prisoner’s counsel. The 
secrets which they revealed to each other 
were buried in two graves, where, accord- 
ing to the author’s preface, they remain 
unto this day. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK Farm. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston. Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. $1.25.—Rebecca is a de- 
cided addition to the characters which Mrs. 
Riggs has created to hold our interest and 
usually our abiding affection Her story is 
delightful, not so much because of its inci- 
dents as on account of the abounding vital- 
ity, the irresistible charm, and the consistent 
development of Rebecca herself. It is not 
a love-story, or, at the most, one is merely 
allowed to guess at a love-story in the future; 
and the writer has left herself plenty of room 
to add a volume later that shall show ‘“‘Re- 
becea” fairly started in the real life of the 
world. ‘The book is written with the vivac- 
ity and charm characteristic of the creator 
of Timothy, Penelope, and Polly Oliver. 


_Srx Giris. By Fanny Belle Irving. 
Boston* Dana Estes & Co. $1.25.—Twenty 
years ago this story of the development 
and fortunes of a family of six girls enjoyed 
considerable popularity, and it is reprinted 


partly because of its evident merit and 


} 


partly because many mothers have wished 
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to put the book that pleased and influenced 
them into the hands of their daughters. 
The distinctive characters of the girls, 
each with her special charms and charac- 
teristic faults, are quite as interesting as 
the incidents that educate them. Several 
love-stories complete the romance side of 
the story, each as unlike the others as are 
the maidens they chiefly concern. The 
style is animated, and the girls themselves 
are not old-fashioned, despite the bonnets 
and tie-backs which added to their charm 
in the minds of their early admirers 


THe Hermit. By Charles Clark Munn. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.—Mr. Munn’s 
success in literature has come from his sur- 
prising ability to interest people who ordi- 
narily read few or no books and who would 
consider a novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
or Thackeray hopelessly dull: He writes 
about plain people and common destinies, 
weaving the golden threads of romance 
and the sombre shades of tragedy in among 
the sober gray, and gratifying his readers 
by a happy ending to the love-story. There 
seems to be no reason why the new volume 
should not repeat the success of Uncle Terry 
and Rockhaven. 


CHEERFUL AMERICANS. By Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis. New York: Henry Holt & Co.— 
The frontispiece of this book of short stories 
is quite enough to justify its title and to 
prepare the reader for what is to come. 
These Americans are all of the class that 
are cheerful themselves, or else of those 
who make cheerfulness abound in others. 
Some of them we have met before in maga- 
zines or periodicals; but, even if the stories 
were less good than they are, they would 
be read with pleasure, since we have too 
much gloom and morbid analysis in our 
current fiction not to welcome a book that 
is unashamed of its own good-nature. 


Books for Young People. 


little, Brown & Co. pay particular atten- 
tion to the character of the fiction they 
publish for young people, and their list of 
new books is very attractive. Anna Chapin 
Ray writes successfully for both boys and 
girls,—a faculty so rare that, without actual 
knowledge of the fact, one wouldn’t venture 
to credit it to any writer. Ursula’s Fresh- 
man ($1.25 net) is a sequel to Nathalie’s 
Chum, published a year ago, and brings in 
some of the beloved characters that appeared 
in the famous Teddy books, Miss Ray’s 
boys and girls,are “the real thing.” They 
are well-bred, merry young people, naturally 
distrustful of both ‘grinds and sports,’ 
and astonishingly like others in actual life 
who are also fortunate enough to have been 
brought up in sensible, cultivated families 
and trained to hate shams and to honor 
truth and courage. Ursula is a bright Iowa 
girl, transplanted to New York life. She 
is a real Westerner, something much better 
than a typical Westerner, as everybody 
knows. May Miss Ray write many such 
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books, to make her readers in love with char- 
acters that express for them so much whole- 
some, happy, useful living! Perhaps it is 
worth while to quote a recent remark of 
one of her young admirers, who said, ‘‘ Miss 
Ray is all right, but I do wish that in her 
next book she would let a fellow go to Har 
vard for once instead of Yale.” 

Blake Redding ($1.25 net), by Natalie 
Rice Clark, is another book that tells of boy 
and girl life together, with no introduction 
of sentimentality. Two or three mysteries 
and complications play their part in the 
story, and the climax comes with the school 
athletic contests. Incidentally, an wunder- 
standing of the value of historic associations 
and town spirit is inculeated, and emphasis 
is placed on the characteristics of true 
manliness. 

The new book of Miss Helen Leah Reed 
is the fourth and last of the Brenda Series. 
Brenda's Bargain is concerned with social 
settlement work rather than with society 
or college interests, and Brenda develops 
along natural lines without becoming a 
marvel either of accomplishment or personal 
sacrifice. A knowledge of the earlier books 
is desirable, if one wishes to have clearly 
in mind the characteristics of Brenda’s 
friends, Brenda is engaged when the pres- 
ent story begins; and, in spite of certain 


NOW READY 
THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE 
COMTE. 


By L. Levy-Bruu_, of the University of 
Paris. Authorized translation, with 
an Introduction by FREDERIC Har- 
RISON. 8vo, net, $3.50. 

A plain, independent account of what Comte 
really taught, written by one possessed of the 
fullest qualifications for such a task. No work 
of recent date will enable students to under- 
stand so clearly the solution given by the 
French philosopher to: the perplexing moral, 
social, and religious problems of our time. 


THE NATURE OF MAN 


Studies in Optimistic Philosophy 


By Evm Mercunixorr, Translation 
and Introduction by P. CHALMERS 
MITCHELL, Secretary of the Zoologi- 
cal Society. 8vo. Illustrated. Net, 
$2.00. 

It is not often that a scientific book may be 
read with ease, profit, and pleasure by the gen- 
eral reader, so that M. Metchnikoff’s book 
comes in the nature of an agreeable surprise. 
It is marked by a refreshing wazveté and a large 
simplicity which are characteristically Russian. 
The scientific importance of this work is so 
great that it is spoken of in England as 
the most valuable production since Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. 


G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 


New York 
& London 
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threatening clouds, the engagement is hap- 
pily consummated before the closing chap- 
ter. The social work is described with 
understanding, and is doubtless true to 
actual experience. Some of the incidents 
connected with it are amusing, others per- 
plexing; but all indicate the amount of per- 
severance and common sense required to 
carry on such undertakings. The varying 
characteristics of the poor girls who study 
domestic science are quite as interesting as 
those of the more fortunate instructors. 
The time of the action is during the Spanish- 
American War, but the illustrations antici- 
pate the fashions of a later period. 

For younger children is Mabel Fuller Blod- 
gett’s book of charming modern fairy stories. 
The Giant's Ruby ($1.25 net), though 
wanting in the naiveté of genuine folk-lore 
tales, makes good use of stock material in 
fairy romance, such as princes, ogres, dwarfs, 
treasures, and quests that need the aid of 
magic. These are combined with such in- 
vention and humor that they are more 
original than modern fairy tales usually are, 
and will prove delightful reading. Of all 
stories in the world, fairy stories most need 
a real idea around which the magic and the 
transformations must be woven. Other- 
wise, they become a wearisome hodge-podge 
of fantasy. Miss Pyle’s pictures are a fine 
addition to the book. 

There could hardly be a prettier way of 
natrating the legends of the Middle Ages 
than by connecting each with the emblem 
significant of it. That is the secret of 
Elizabeth's Charm String, written by Cora B. 
Forbes ($1.20 net). The Lion of St. Mark’s, 
the imp of Lincoln cathedral, the three gold 
balls of the Mont-de-Piété, the three silver 
arrows of Saint Ursula, and many, many 
more were hung upon the charm-string; 
and each counts for a story. The idea is 
one that ought to be popular, and charm- 
strings intelligently selected may yet be- 
come the favorite pursuit of souvenir hunters 
in Europe. The legends are well chosen and 
representative. 


Recent Poetry. 


Pipes of Pan. No. II. From The Green 
Book of the Bards. By Bliss Carman. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—Mr. Carman’s 
latest volume is marked indelibly by the 
characteristic qualities of his work, but it 
contains less than some of his earlier vol- 
umes that calls for special admiration. It 
is difficult to escape from an impression of 
monotony, created both by the substance 
of the book and by its form, which, with 
a few exceptions, is that of trochaic qua- 
trains. Could Mr. Carman sit awhile at the 
feet of Father Tabb and learn something of 
his art of condensation, it might be better 
with his verse and fame. As it is, we 
have too much the effect of easy improvi- 
sation,—the fault of Whittier, but more 
pronounced. The hymn-like opening piece, 
“Lord of my Heart’s Elation,’”’ well deserves 
its prominence; and the last piece but one, 
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‘The Heretic,” is a beautiful expression of 
Mr. Carman’s naturalistic creed. Every- 
where we have an intimacy with nature in 
her secret haunts that is full of joyousness 
and peace. In “Spring Magic,” we find a 
stanza that embodies perfectly the spirit of 
this Green Book of the Bards:— 

“No glory is too splendid 

To house this soul of mine, 


No tenement too lowly 
To serve it for a shrine.” 


The Mothers. By Edward F. Hayward. 
Boston: Richard G Badger. The Gorham 
Press.—Mr. Hayward’s quiet little drama 
took’ its rise, he tells us, from an actual 
circumstance,—a will in the town of North- 
boro, Mass., according to the terms of which 
a prize will be awarded to the best mother 
in the town. We trust that Mr. Hayward’s 
drama (or metrical dialogue) will not be 
regarded as an attempt to forestall the 
judgment of the official arbiters. He gives 
the prize to Mother Bright, who is not one 
of the competitors, but whose children “rise 
up and call her blessed.”” We could wish 
that she and her virtues had been indicated 
in a more definite manner. It is also an 
open question whether the mould of grave 
nobility in which the poem is cast is so well 
adapted to its purpose as would be a home- 
lier form. 


Miscellaneous. 


The charm of Pierre Loti is not unknown 
to English readers, and in the convenient 
form of Heath’s Modern Language Series his 
novel Ramuntcho ought to find many readers, 
in spite of the fact that it is here much 
abridged. The book is published primarily 
for use as advanced French reading in colleges, 
edited by C. Fontaine and supplied with 
a dozen or more pages of notes. 


The Little Cousin Series are not only good 
reading in themselves, but they are well 
adapted to create in children that sympathy 
for other races that amounts to a sense 
of brotherhood. ‘This is the “Seven Little 
Sisters” idea carried out somewhat further, 
and developed in details that make the 
stories more complete and interesting. Our 
Little Swiss Cousin, by Mary Hazelton 
Wade, who has written nearly all the books 
thus far, describes in story form the school 
festival, the mountain pasture and the 
cheese-making, glaciers and avalanches, and 
other characteristic features or occupations 
of the country, not forgetting its notable 
legends. Much more strange is The Little 
Chinese Cousin, pictured by Isaac Taylor 
Headland, who has written a book of Chi- 
nese Mother Goose Rhymes, and is evi- 
dently familiar with the life he describes. 
Little Chenchu is quite as interesting 
as any of the cousins met previously, and 
could not be spared from the circle. The 
books are published by L. C. Page & Co., 
and are sold for 50 cents each, net. 


Thomas B. Mosher’s Bzbelots for August 
and September are excellent numbers of 
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a publication whose occasional lapses into 
the zone of decadence do not prevent its 
average quality from being very high. For 
August we have a republication of what 
was originally one of the most attractive 
chapters in John Addington Symonds’s 
Sketches in Italy and Greece, ‘Popular 
Songs of Tuscany.” We do not forget the 
proverb, “A translated poem is a boiled 
strawberry”: but, if that is so, boiled straw- 
berries can be very good No doubt some- 
thing of the original flavor of these delicate 
things has eluded Mr. Symonds’s translation, 
but what remains is wonderfully sweet. 
For September we have J. W. MacKail’s 
Virgil in English Verse. Mr. MacKail does 
not write from the outside. He is himself 
a translator of Virgil of almost incomparable 
charm. But the definiteness and fascina- 
tion of his personal ideals do not seem 
to have dulled his sense in any least de- 
gree to the peculiar beauty of forms that 
are widely or extremely different from his 
own. One should go back to Virgil in 
English verse from this study with some- 
thing of the added zest with which many 
of us went back to Homer in English from 
the reading of Matthew Arnold’s essays on 
the translation of Homer. 


The Hibbert Journal for September is 
the first number of the second volume. 
The publishers report unexpected success 
in the circulation of the journal. The ar- 
ticles in this number are by ministers or 
university professors. Edward Caird, mas- 
ter of Balliol, writes on “Saint Paul and 
the Idea of Evolution,’ with high praise 
for Paul as a thinker, with subsidiary criti- 
cism of some of the minor phases of his 
thought. Dr. Henry Jones of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow writes of ‘Reflective Thought 
and Religion.’ He does not believe in 
the ‘‘unknown” or ‘the unknowable,” 
which, he says, “is neither a possible nor 
a worthy object of worship, and has no 
claim to be called God.” He holds that 
the destiny of religion is identified with 
that of our life as rational beings. Dr. 
Strout of the University of St. Andrews 
discusses Mr. Myers on ‘‘Human Personal- 
ity.’ He refuses to accept Mr. Myers’s de- 
scription of the subliminal self, and holds 
his judgment in suspense in regard to the 
evidences of psychical phenomena. Dr. 
Cheyne writes about ‘“‘Babylon and the 
Bible,’ with special reference to the work 
of Winckler. He does not regard De- 
litzsch as qualified to be a leader. Prof. 
Lewis Campbell discusses “Morality in 
Zéschylus,”’ in whom he finds much in com- 
mon with the Hebrew prophets. He had 
some ideal of righteousness and mercy, of 
purity and equity, and exulted in a re- 
demption of humanity. Bernard Bosan- 
quet of the University of St. Andrews in- 
terprets ‘‘Plato’s Conception of Death,” 
with his distinction between that which is 
in man real and abiding and that which is 
less real and perishable. The only article 
by an American is by Rev. C. F. Dole, 
under the title “From Agnosticism to 
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Theism.” He frankly unveils the proc- 
esses of his own mind, and shows what 
inclines him to offer sympathy to the ag- 
nostic and acceptance to the term ‘“‘un- 
knowable,” while at the same time the 
universe in which he lives forces upon him 
the conception of truth, goodness, beauty, 
love, as spiritual forces and manifestations 
of a universal reality. These things com- 
pel him to accept a theistic interpretation 
of the universe. Rev. C. E  Beeby writes 
concerning the ‘‘Doctrinal Significance of 
a Miraculous Birth.” He finds that the 
doctrine grew out of a supposed necessity 
to provide a saviour free from human cor- 
ruption. But, as no such necessity exists, 
the reason for the doctrine is wanting, and 
now to retain the doctrine is to lose ‘“‘the 
very root and hope of the gospel manward, 
Christ our example.’ There are some dis- 
cussions of former articles, and fifty pages 
of reviews. 


Books Received. 


4 ar. fom L. C. Page & Co. Boston. 

Flip’s “Islands of Providence.” By Annie Fellows 
Johnston. $1.00. 

Mother Nature’s Little Ones. By Frances Margaret Fox. 
40 cents net, 

Our Little Swiss Cousin. 
cents net. — 

Little Pilgrimages: Among the Men who have written 
Famous Books. By E. F. Harkins. $1.20 net. 

Little Pilgrimages: The Romance of Old New England 
Churches. By Mary C. Crawford. $1.20 net. 

The Great Scoop. By Molly Elliot Seawell. $1.00. 

The Little Professor. By Ida Horton Cash. 40 cents net. 

Our Little Chinese Cousin. By Isaac Taylor Headland. 
50 cents net. 

Little Lady Marjorie. 


net. 
Dickens’ London. By Francis Miltoun. $1.60 net. 
The Sand Man: More Farm Stories. By William J. 


Hopkins. $1.20 net. 
The Story of the Gravelys. By Marshall Saunders. $1.20 


net. 
Woman’s Work in Music. By Arthur Elson. $1.60 net. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Christ Story. By Eva March Se pe $1.50 net. 
William Ellery Channing. By Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham. 50 cents net. 
The Land of Little-Rain. By Ma 
oe i Reader. By Samuel McChor 
1.25 net. 
A Lieutenant under Washington. By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son. $1.20 net. 
A Listener in Babel. By Vida D. Scudder. 
Long Will. By Florence Converse. $1.50. 


E From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
Little Dick’s Christmas. By Etheldred B. Barry. 40 


cents net. 
More Five Minute Stories. By Laura C. Richards. $1.00 


net. 


By Mary Hazelton Wade. so 


By Frances Margaret Fox. $1.20 


Austin. $2.00 net. 


Crothers. 


$1.50. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Brenda’s Bargain. By Helen Leah Reed. $1.20 net. 
Elizabeth’s Charm String. By 
net. 
Laura Bridgman. By Maud Howe and Florence H. Hall. 
A Daughter of the Rich. a M. E. Waller. $1.50. 
Jo’s Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott. $2.00. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. P 
College Entrance Examination Board. Questions set at 
the Examinations held June 15-20, 1903. 60 cents. 
Loci Critici. By George Saintsbury. sum 
Edited by Charles 


Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. 
Lane Hanson. 25 cents. 

A French Reader. F. D. Aldrich and I. L. Foster. 
cents. 

Lessons in Physics. By Lothrop D. Higgins. 90 cents. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

On the We-A Trail. By Caroline Brown. $1.50. 

The Golden Chain. By Gwendolen Overton. 50 cents. 

Hetty Wesley. By A. T. Quiller Couch. cee 

Life of Gladstone. By John Morley. hree Vols. 


$10.50 net. 
Contest for Sound Money. By A. Barton Hepburn. 


2.00 net. 
The Heart of Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Holt of Heathfield. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
The page Fore By Stewart Edward White. $1.50. 
Old Quebec. By Gilbert Parker. $3.75 net. 


From Harper & Bros., New York. 
2 peng and his Circle. By Julian Hawthorne. 
2.2 
Hes: ey By Hamlin Garland. $1.50. 
Dr. Lavendar’s People. By Margaret Deland. $1.50. 
Cherry. By Booth Tarkington. $1.25. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khdyy4m of Naishapir. 30 cents. 
An Easy to the Constellations. By James Gall. 


75 cents, 
One Religion: Many Creeds. By Ross Winans. $1.75. 
oa Republics, By Thomas C. Dawson. 


Cora B. Forbes. $1.20 
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Important Fall Publications 


An admirable book which should be in the hands of every young man 


THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By Davip Starr JorDAN, President of Leland Stanford University, author 


of “The Blood of the Nation,” etc. 


Postage, 6 cents additional. 


12mo. 80 cents wet, 


80 pp. 


An outline of the work which the Twentieth Century is to see accomplished, and of the character of the 


men who are to assume the responsibilities of its tasks. 


Written in a strong, inspiring, manly way, as a stim- 


ulus to the ambition of young men,—and, indeed, good for all who would aim wisely to do “the day’s work.” 
Handsomely printed in two colors throughout, and attractively bound,—a desirable volume for gift-book 


purposes. 


A beautiful as well as valuable book, with 
special cover design of Nazareth 


OUT OF NAZARETH 


By Minor J: SAVAGE, author of ‘‘ Men 


and Women,” etc. 
$1.20 wer. 
tional. 


378 pp. 1I2mo. 
Postage, 13 cents addi- 


Written with deep sympathy and appreciation, 
and with an equally strong desire to clear away en- 
tangling dogmas, this volume presents a clear and 
rational survey of the great and essential principles 
of the religion of Jesus. It is a refreshing view of 
the subject—not a mere review of conventional ideas. 


A book written to meet the intellectual and 
moral needs of the times 


The Understanding Heart 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, author of 
“ The Gentle Reader,” etc. 200 pp. 
I2mo. $1.00 met. Postage, 10 
cents additional. 


The conditions of modern society have resulted in 
new conceptions of literature, of morals, of religion. 
The real problems are those which grow out of the 
necessity of continual intellectual and spiritual re- 
adjustment impelled by modern conditions. The 
nature of these changes 1s here pointed out. 


A handsome Art Bulletin, printed throughout in two colors and illustrated, 
will be gladly sent upon request 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW TRACTS. 


IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 


By Rev. Minor J. Savacez, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 142. 


The question of duty in general, and its specific 
application to church attendance. 


ACCEPTING LIFE’S LIMITATIONS 


By Rev. JouN DuMonrT REID. 
4th Series. No. 143. 


Personal] adjustment to outward circumstance, 
its trial and its blessing. 


= 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY 


By Rev. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


4th Series. No. 144. 
Culture comes through the very drudgery of 
the commonplace and uncomfortable things of 
life. 
Order by Series and Number. 


Publication Department 


THE POEM OF JOB 


Version prepared by M. PRITCHARD 
With Introduction and Notes 


(Cloth, 8vo., red edges, price 38. 6d.) 

In this book an attempt has been made to get nearer to 
the meaning of the original by omitting some passages 
now held by many students to be interpolations, and also 
by first comparing several translations in order to select 
that word or phrase which seemed to convey the truest 
sense. It is hoped that by this means the great beauty 
and wonderful teaching of this ancient masterpiece may 
be 7 oe more clearly before the notice of the general 
reader. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUB- 
NER AND CO., Limited. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 ctse.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION | a aaress Christian Register Association, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


a7a Congress Street, Boston. 
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“Mine be a cot” for the hours of play, 

Of the kind that is built by Miss Greenaway, 
Where the walls are low, the roofs are red, 

And the birds are gay in the blue o’ erhead; 

And the dear little figures, in frocks and frills, 
Go roaming about at their own sweet wills, 

And play with the pups, and reprove the calves, 
And do naught in the world (but work) by halves, 
From “‘ Hunt the Slipper ”’ and “‘ Riddle-me-ree”’ 
To watching the cat in the apple-tree. 


— Austin Dobson. 


Little Make-believe Susan. 


It was old Mr. Dusenberry’s custom to 
take long walks in the poor parts of the 
city every morning long before the rich 
people were awake. Mr. Dusenberry wore 
a shabby coat and an old slouch hat, and 
the poor took him to be one of themselves, 
while the laborers were too busy to notice 
him. Old Mr. Dusenberry never had a 
friend to talk with until he made the ac- 
quaintance of Make-believe Susan, a little 
girl of Mulberry Alley. 

Susan’s father worked in a factory a long 
distance from the tenement where he and 
his little girl had their two shabby rooms, 
and he was obliged to start very early; 
and, as little Susan was his housekeeper, 
she had to be up by dawn or before. After 
her father went, there was a very long day 
to be lived through; and, if Susan had not 
been just the sort of Susan she was, I do 
not know what would have become of her! 

Mr. Dusenberry’s first meeting with Susan 
was so delightful that he chuckled over it 
for days after, and on the next pleasant 
morning he walked through Mulberry Alley 
again, 

Mr. Dusenberry had seen little Susan 
first just at sunrise, sitting upon the curb, 
dabbling her bare brown feet in the water 
that a generous watering-cart had sent 
flowing in the gutter. Susan was very 
pretty, and the rapture on her small face 
was out of all keeping with her surroundings. 

“Little girl,” said Mr. Dusenberry, “why 
are you out here sitting on the curb with 
your feet in that dirty water?” 

Susan looked up with a roguish laugh. 

“T-ain’t a little girl,” she said. “I’m a 
big lady; and this ain’t the curb, it’s the 
seashore; and the water ain’t dirty; can’t 
you see how white and high the waves are?”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Dusenberry, ‘you are 
fond of the ocean, aren’t you?” 

A serious look came up into Susan’s eyes. 
“YTve never seen the ocean, sir,” she said, 
“but the Fresh-airers tell me about it; and, 
when father was a little boy, he used to live 
by the sea in England. Sundays father tells 
me all about his sea. I guess you never 
forget the sea,” she finished with a wistful 
sigh. 

“T do not think one ever does,” said Mr. 


Dusenberry ‘‘Have you never been a Fresh- 
airer?”. 7 ; 
“No, sir. I’m always too healthy. With 
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measles and whooping-cough and _ scarlet 
fever often in our house, I never catch a 
thing! Father says it’s all right, for we’re 
too poor for those luxuries.” 

At this Mr. Dusenberry and the little 
girl laughed together. 

‘“‘What’s your name, 
Dusenberry asked. 

“Just Susan Martin, sir; but father calls 
me Make-believe Susan because I’m always 
seeing things better than they be.” 

“Just so!” said Mr. Dusenberry. ‘‘Now, 
Susan, here is a new ten-cent piece, and my 
name is Mr. Dusenberry. If you know me 
the next time you see me, I’ll give you 
another dime.” 

“Tm afraid that you are too poor, sir, to 
give away so much money,” said the little 
girl, eying the shabby coat. 

“Well, I can spare this dime,” said the 
man. ‘‘And I bet you will not know me, 
and so I may not have to give you another, 
you know.” 

Two days later Mr. Dusenberry was walk- 
ing down Mulberry Alley again. It was a 
little later than before, and Susan was 
nowhere in sight. Suddenly a sweet voice 
up in the air startled him. 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Dusenberry! 
coming down to get that dime!” 

The old gentleman looked up; and, sure 
enough, there was Make-believe Susan 
dangling a little wooden bird-cage, with a 
canary in it, from the third story to the 
window below at which a few brave red 
geraniums were struggling to live worthily 
in a green box. 

“Well, well!” laughed Mr. 
“‘Good-morning, Susan! I’ve 
dime. Come down, little maid!” 

In a moment Susan was there on the 
pavement, 

“TI don’t want the money, sir,” she said. 
“Tm sure you are almost as poor as father 
and I. I only wanted you to know that I 
remembered.” 

The old hand smoothed the dark curly 
head. ‘““Now what were you doing with 
that poor little bird, Susan?’ asked the 
kind voice, ‘‘frightening him, I am afraid.” 

“© sir!” cried Susan, ‘‘I wouldn’t do 
such a cruel thing to my dear Dicky Yellow- 
top! I let him down every morning into 
Mrs. Hogan’s flower-box. Then Dicky 
thinks he’s been in the country, and sings 
about it all day. He tells me such pretty 
tales!” tn 

‘Well, what is Yellowtop’s best tale, 
Susan?” asked Mr. Dusenberry. 

“Oh! Dicky tells me of the loveliest 
green country out somewhere, and father’s 
going to be gardener like he was in England, 
and the sea’s going to be spread all around 
us, and—and everything I want awful 
much is going to be there. Did you ever 
see the ocean, sir?” 

“Several times, my child,’ said Mr. 
Dusenberry, as he pulled his old hat down 
over his eyes. 

“I suppose it’s mighty handsome, sir?” 
said Susan, 


my child?” Mr. 


Tm 


Dusenberry. 
got your 
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“Tt’s a grand sight, little Susan.” 

“You're breaking the rim of your hat, 
sir,’ continued Susan, and at that they 
both laughed. 

For several days after, Mr. Dusenberry 
did not see Susan; and, when next ‘he met 
her, it was in a most unlikely place. He 
was walking up Terrace Court late in the 
afternoon, dressed like a very fine old gen- 
tleman indeed. Susan saw, but did not 
recognize him at all. Mr. Dusenberry 
knew her at once, and wondered what in 
the world she was doing, running up and 
down before the close-shut, elegant houses. 

“‘She’s got an old watering-pot,” he said 
at last, ‘‘and she’s filling it at the hydrant. 
Well, what a very comical child this Make- 
believe Susan is!” ‘Then he went nearer. 

“Susan!”? Mr. Dusenberry called. 

The little girl almost dropped her full can. 

“Why—why!” she faltered, “you would 
have caught me this time if you'd offered 
another dime! Have you been getting 
rich?” There was a world of wonder in 
the keen little face. 

“No. I’ve only changed my clothes, 
Susan, that’s all. I’m Mr. Make-believe 
Dusenberry now.” 

The man on the high sprinkling cart 
stopped his horses, so surprised was he to 
hear the splendid old gentleman and the 
shabby little girl laugh merrily together in 
the empty street. 

“Susan, tell me this minute what you 
are doing with that watering-pot,” said Mr. 
Dusenberry. 

“Why, you see, sir,’ said Susan, ‘the 
rich folks always go away and forget their 
front-yard flowers; and father lets me come 
to meet him, and I bring my can along, and 
the water-man lets me fill it at the hydrant. 
When I water the poor flowers, they think 
it is a shower; and they are that glad to see 
me you cannot guess! There’s a patch of 
pansies down by the corner, and they begin 
to laugh the minute they see me. Every 
one has a different face, and they’re the 
cutest things you ever saw!” 

“T can imagine their joy, sweet Susan! 
Mr Dusenberry said in a new voice. 

“Have vou a cold, sir?” asked Susan. 

“No, my child; but to think, Susan, that 
I have only found you just now!” 

“Why, sir, I’m not lost! Father ’ll come 
ten minutes after the whistles blow. I 
always wait here. Were you in Mulberry 
Alley looking for me? Father and I are 
going to have a lark to-night, sir. Father 
and I are going to the Park, and we’re 
going to buy our supper at a stall!” 

Something dropped with a ring in the 
watering-can; but, before Susan could look 
in, Mr. Dusenberry had passed on. Down 
in the water went the eager little hand, and 
out it brought —a silver dollar! ' 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Make-believe Dusenberry!”’ 
shouted Susan And Mr. Dusenberry waved 
back. 

A week after this Susan’s father came home 
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“Susan,” he said, ‘I’ve had the biggest 
offer of my life! To-morrow you and I are 
going to have a run out in the country, 
and if—and if we like it, we’re going to 
stay.” 

Susan could hardly sleep that night. It 
seared her to have father make believe. 
She was up next morning by daylight, and 
to her surprise very early she and father 
really started. So new and tremendous 
was the sensation that Susan could not 
make believe anything. Out of the hot 
dusty city they flew like mad, and then 
suddenly the air became fresher; and for 
the first time in her life Susan saw the— 
country! 

“Father!” she gasped, clinging to his 
work-worn hand, “‘father, look at the big- 
ness of the green-ness! and look at the 
emptiness! Where are the people? And, 
O father, what is that shining and dancing 
*way off there? Is it—-oh! is it’— Susan 
dared not ask the question. 

‘It’s the sea, my lass,” 
father. 

After that neither the little girl nor the 
man spoke for a long while. Then Susan 
said with a quiver, “I wish I had brought 
Dicky Yellowtop, for this is better than 
he ever dreamed in Mrs. Hogan’s window- 
box!” 

““He’s under the seat,” said Susan’s father. 

Susan dived down to see. There he was, 
in the old wooden cage, covered with a 
brown paper, quiet as a mouse. 

“T thought he was the lunch,” laughed 
Susan, pulling the cage out. 

“Peep!” said Yellowtop, 
“Tunch indeed!” 

Presently the train slowed up and stopped. 
Out stepped Susan, Yellowtop, and father. 
Then above the confusion a clear, well- 
remembered voice called, ‘‘This way, little 
Susan!” 

Yes, it was dear Mr. Make-believe Dusen- 
berry! There he sat in a high cart, and he 
was beckoning to Susan and her father 

Susan was sure now that she was dream- 
ing; but, while the glory lasted, she was 
just the girl to make the most of it! 

Up in the cart she scrambled with Yellow- 
top, and father got in behind. Away they 
went. Surely the dream would not last 
long at that rate. Then Susan saw the sea 
again and they went toward it faster and 
faster. Great green trees arched over- 
head, hundreds of birds bade Yellowtop 


said Susan’s 


indignantly. 


welcome, and always that dancing sea lay 


before. 

“Do you think you are making believe, 
sweet Susan?” 

“T do not know, sir,” breathed Susan. 

Then they stopped at a vine-covered 
gateway, close to a dear little cottage, and 
through the open door Susan caught her 
first glimpse of—home! 

Beyond the gates were velvety lawns and 
a great mansion, and beyond that still lay 
the bewitching sea, calling, calling. 
_ Little Susan knew that Mr. Dusenberry 
was talking to her, and she knew that father 
fay 


ive. 
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was talking to her. She knew father was 
to be gardener in Mr. Dusenberry’s green 
parks and gardens; she knew dear Yellow- 
top was to live in that gold cage among the 
vines; she knew she was to be father’s 
housekeeper in the cottage by the gate; 
she knew she was always to hear the sea 
calling, calling. But still the little girl 
stood looking for it all to vanish! ‘‘O sir!” 
she cried suddenly, to Mr. Dusenberry, “‘tell 
me true: were you Mr. Make-believe Dusen- 
berry in the old coat or the new?” 

“In the old coat, sweet Susan,” Mr. 
Dusenberry said.—Harriet T. Comstock, in 
Little Folks. 


Owls. 


Owls always look so dignified, 
So solemn and so wise ; 
They always sit so stiff and proud, 
And have such big round eyes, 
—Johnuny Jones. 


A Dog with a Wooden Leg. 


I once knew a little woolly poodle in the 
Philippines which was a regimental mascot. 
During a fight near Cavite its left hind leg 
was shot off, and the little fellow was car- 
ried as tenderly to the rear as if he had been 
a human comrade. The surgeon dressed 
the stump. The dog was nursed by the 
surgeon’s wife, and eventually recovered. 

Being unfit for further campaigning, it 
then became her pet. She had made for 
it an artificial hind leg, fitting neatly over 
the stump with a laced glove top, and hav- 
ing a little rubber pad for a foot. On this 
the dog soon walked with ease, and by de- 
grees learned to use it as readily as if it were 
an actual leg, even scratching fleas with it. 
One day, however, as he was scratching be- 
hind his left ear, the wooden leg hung in 
his hair and pulled off. The poor little 
fellow’s perplexity, when his hind stump 
kept on swinging and no scratch came, was 
ludicrous. Finally, he violently shook his 
head and ears till the wooden leg flew off, 
then took it in his mouth and hobbled on 
three legs to his mistress to have it put on 


again. 


President Roosevelt’s Picture. 


From the Youth's Companion we take 
this story concerning President Roosevelt :— 

Some years ago President Roosevelt sat 
for his portrait to a well-known French 
artist, whose Gallic politeness was only 
equalled by his desire to speak our language 
in the vernacular. In some way he had 
hit upon our word “wiggle,” and found it 
of frequent use in dealing with his subject, 
who, as may well be suspected, is not a 
patient sitter. One day the artist found 
him particularly restless, and was at last 
forced to reason with him,— 

“Ah, monsieur, I im-plore, do not wiggle 
ze hands.” 

After a few minutes he spoke again,— 

“Monsieur, par-don, but pleece do not 
wiggle ze head.” 
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A few more brush strokes and another 
appeal,— 

“Ze shoulzhare, monsieur: I beg zat you 
do not wiggle eet.’ 

“But, see here,’ cried Roosevelt, ‘I’ve 
got to wiggle somewhere. Just tell me 
what I can wiggle, please.” 

“Certainment,”’ came the reply. 
sieur may wiggle ze ear.” 


“Mon- 


A Slip of the Tongue. 


Maud was a very timid little girl, and she 
was particularly shy about meeting the 
minister. The minister’s house was near 
Maud’s honie. The “new preacher” had 
moved in just a few weeks before this time, 
and Maud’s mother wished to send his wife 
some fresh eggs. 

“Must I go, mother?” she half pleaded. 

“Yes, dear,’’ her mother answered. ‘‘The 
cook is very busy, and your brother Frank 
has gone to the grocer’s. So take this little 
basket, and go quickly for me.”’ 

It did seem that her mother could have 
waited until Frank’s return, but perhaps 
she thought this a good way in which to 
overcome Maud’s shyness. 

Maud was so excited that she came near 
dropping the basket of eggs when the Rev. 
Mr. Stone himself answered her ring at the 
door-bell. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Egg,’’ she 
stammered: “‘mother sent you some stones.’’ 
Our Boys and Girls, 


A bright little boy, looking at the white 
caps on the ocean, exclaimed, ‘‘Look, 
mamma, at the salt coming out of the water 
on top of the water!” 


A little boy six years old, whose sister was 
sick in bed with rheumatism, said to a little 
cousin of his who came to call on him, and 
enumerated all the pretty presents his sick 
sister received: “‘Yes; but just think! My 
Aunt Rosa gave her a bank which costet 
one dollar and ten cents. Don’t you think 
that’s enough for a girl who only gots the 
rheumatism ?”—Examiner. 


The dealer who 


sells lamp-chim- 


neys to last, is 
either a shrewd 
or an honest man. 

MAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


Index; sent free. 
MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 
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Good News. 


Man dwells apart, though not alone, 
He walks among his peers unread ; 

The best of thoughts which he hath known 
For lack of listeners are not said. 


Yet dreaming on earth’s clustered isles, 

He saith, ‘‘ They dwell not lone like men, 
Forgetful that their sunflecked smiles 

Flash far beyond each other’s ken.’’ 


He looks on God’s eternal suns 
That sprinkle the celestial blue, 
And saith, ‘‘ Ah, happy shining ones, 
I would that men were grouped like you!” 


Yet this is sure, the loveliest star, 
That clustered with its peers we see, 
Only because from us so far 
Doth near its fellows seem to be. 
—Jean Ingelow, 


An Epoch. 


It is possible that the year 1903 may mark 
an epoch. It is certain that the successful 
trial of the Alaska boundary, which has just 
taken place in London, is an event of the 
first importance in the history of the civi- 
lization of the world. It may be that some 
other year will be chosen by the historians 
for celebration. On the other hand, it may 
be that the peaceful decision as to a very 
difficult question—a decision made by the 
two most advanced nations of the world— 
will be recognized as we recognize the Fourth 
of July. It is a very simple thing to say, 
it is a very great thing to say, that almost 
unconsciously the decision represents the 
Golden Rule as applied to the affairs of na- 
tions,—‘‘Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” We have given 
to the Canadians what they wanted: Eng- 
land has given to us what we wanted. That 
is a simple statement of the decision. 

We had in our own history a very pleasing 
illustration of a similar decision. It was, 
unfortunately, on a scale so small that it 
did not attract, as this decision does, the 
attention of the civilized world. In some 
prehistoric time the red men, who found 
themselves at a point generally called Pueblo 
in Colorado, made irrigating ditches which 
fertilized the charming valley where our city 
of Pueblo now stands. It happened, as we 
irreverently say, that in the latter half of 
the last century some white men appeared 
there, who took up the sections assigned to 
them by the government of the United States. 
It was very clear that those sections were 
worthless unless they had the water which 
flowed through the Indian ditches. The 
leaders of the whites conferred with the 
leaders of the redskins. And, under the 
high law which has won for itself the golden 
name, the Indians said to the white men: 
There is water enough for both. We will 
draw the water on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of your week: you shall draw the 
water on the other days. Here was the 
Golden Rule establishing in a difficult de- 
cision as to irrigation, the second law like 
unto the first, ‘“Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

It would be absurd te claim that the de- 
cision made in London with regard to these 
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intricate questions as to what lisiere means, 
or what is the crest of a range of mountains 
which never existed,—it would be absurd 
to say that the Golden Rule was in form ap- 
plied by the tribunal to which the question 
was referred; but, in any study of ethics or 
international law, a great interest certainly 
attaches to the fact that the decision, when 
arrived at, is substantially an advantage to 
both the contending parties. Probably the 
persons who have become much excited on 
the subject think it is a greater advantage 
than it is. Such mistakes as that often 
happen in human affairs; but, if those people 
who are on the advance line are satisfied, 
all the more ought the people be satisfied 
who are comparatively indifferent as to the 
points at issue. In this case it would be hard 
to say why the government of the United 
States should wish particularly to incur the 
expense of policing a frontier district, in- 
habited by men who come to-day and go 
to-morrow as they seek for gold. The one 
thing certain in the whole affair is that the 
gold would come to the ports of the United 
States, whether the territory were called 
Canadian or by some other name. Gold 
finds its own level as water does. But the 
United States wanted this strip of territory. 
Maps and charts and treaties seem to give 
it to them, so we argue for it, and perhaps 
some people thought we would fight for it. 
But, really, the pear was on our side of the 
fence, the pear fell in our orchard, and it is 
ours. 

On the other hand, the Canadians wanted 
access to the Pacific. Lower down the coast 
they had it. Mr. Polk and his Southern 
friends chose to give it to them a generation 
ago, with motives none too creditable to 
themselves. But the Canadians were not 
satisfied with an advance to the latitude of 
49. They wanted a harbor nearer to the 
North Pole. It is as hard to say why as 
to say why the United States cared much 
for gold mines which were virtually theirs. 
But the Canadians wanted their port, and 
they have it. And we have peace instead 
of war, good temper instead of bad temper; 
and, whether all parties meant to or not, each 
party has done to his neighbor what his 
neighbor was glad to have done. 

Here are some of the reasons for saying 
that the decision in London forms what John 
Adams called “an epocha,” when he wrote 
of the Declaration of Independence. The 
new century has certainly made for itself 
already some good auguries. We began 
with the organization of a common tribunal 
—on paper. The newspaper world sneered 
at the statesmen, and asked why The Hague 
Tribunal did not settle the Boer War, why 
it did not appease the contestants in the 
Philippines; and the newspaper world did 
not much care for the answer. It was that 
The Hague Tribunal was made for us by 
twenty-four powers who chose to rely upon 
it so far as their concerns with each other 
required. ‘Time passed on, and the sixteen 
American States fell into this great agree- 
ment, Those critics who are satisfied with 
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nothing thought this advance unworthy of 
notice; but, as four years have ground by, 
that great tribunal has already settled cases 
of importance: it has compelled, one may say, 
the settlement of many, many more where 
the parties in controversy did not care to 
refer their questions to its decision. The 
Court, if we may call it by that name, at 
London, in the dignity of its conduct, in the 
publicity of its proceedings, and in its great 
result, has won for itself a distinguished 
place in history. 
Epwarp E. Hae. 


The Mountain Regions. 


People are beginning to learn what is the 
strength and what are the needs of the 
mountain regions of Kentucky, North and 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. There is 
a population there which has already given 
to us men and wonien of the first character 
and ability, and is ready to give us much 
more. Our readers are familiar with the 
work of Miss Pettit in that region, and have 
taken some measures for enlarging it. The 
following letter from Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows 
calls attention to another effort which needs 
immediate encouragement. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


The Guardian of the Pass. 


Some years ago there came to Berea, that 
marvellous combination of school and col- 
lege in Kentucky, a slip of a teacher from 
the North, tall, slender as a lily, full of grace 
and truth. Five miles beyond the college 
was a narrow pass among ‘the hills, where 
people dwelt who had no respect for laws. 
Man’s hand was raised against his brother; 
children were neglected; the clear, beautiful 
but deadly ‘‘moonshine” was distilled in se- 
cret places. There was no education, no in- 
struction in the fear of God or obedience to 
laws, human or divine. 

This slender girl for three years devoted 
her Sundays to trying to bring light into 
this darkness. A Sunday-school was started 
in the grassy meadow under the open sky, 
By and by a rude log structure was put up, 
and Sunday services were held . 

Three years ago, moved by a heroic spirit 


in the slender form, this young woman de- 


cided to leave the shelter of Berea, and de- 
vote herself to the unhappy people at the 
“Narrow Pass,’ where the mountains close 
in on all sides save one. A humble little log — 
cabin was put up for her, furnished so 
meagtely that it is pathetic to see. Five 
months of the year she teaches a day-school 
in the cabin which. serves on Sundays for 
her religious services She lives utterly alone, 
save for a little girl, a mere child, who keeps 
her company. The seasons come and go: 
she never leaves her post, not for a night. 
The wide world with all its joys and beauties 
is to her reduced to the beatity of the sur- 
rounding hills and overarching sky and the 
joy of conquest; for she has made a new life 
in this little community of wrong-doers. Not 
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without great personal risk and unutterable 
dreariness has she accomplished the task. 
Her devotion is sublime, her courage heroic. 
So frail, it seems as though the strong winds 
that tear through the pass would blow her 
away, yet she is great in her moral strength. 

“Are you never lonely?” was the involun- 
tary exclamation at thought of the howling 
winter and the dreary days of storm. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied with frank simplic- 
ity. “Sometimes it seems as though I should 
die with loneliness and longing! It seems, 
when it comes night. as though I should just 
pine away to see my friends; but in the morn- 
ing it is all right.” And she smiled gladly. ° 

“When I see the little children round me, 
and know that they are growing up to know 
what it is to be good men and women, that 
is compensation enough,” was her modest 
answer, 

Without a word of complaint, without an 
uttered wish, it was hard to find what the 
world outside could do to brighten the life 
of this brave guardian of the pass. But at 
last the scant information was elicited that, 
when she could afford it, she intended to 
have a stove for one room and a folding-bed, 
so that in winter she might be more comfort- 
able; for then, she confessed, ‘‘it is so cold, 
so cold!” One may easily imagine it,—a log 
cabin, an open fire, cracks between the logs, 
and the mercury thirty degrees below zero! 
If those who read this story of this devoted 
girl will send their contributions to the un- 
dersigned, she will see that a stove, a good 
bed, and warm blankets shall give physical 
cheer to this devoted soul whose heart is 
kept warm by the fire of divine love. 


IsaBEL C. BARROWS. 
135 East 15th Street, 
New York City, 


Charles Gordon Ames. 


BY EDWARD A. CHURCH. 


Who marks the score of Time to-day? 
The tally of the years? 

Let all the leaves of Life turn gray 
While green its heart appears! 

There is no death’s head at our feast, 
With grisly moral rife: 

We turn our faces to the East 

' And pledge a sun-lit life. 


We cannot, as “ our aged saint,”’ 
Salute this blithesome friend, 

Nor build a biographic plaint 
Where dates with dirges blend. 

With gayer notes the staff we span 
And pipe a livelier tone, 

Siace ever has the sterling Man 
Through all the sainthood shown. 


Perhaps the ‘“‘ hustle” of the West 
On him has left its mark ; 

Perhaps his Philadelphian rest 
Has made him love a Jark ; 

But, whatsoever be the cause, 
’Tis very plainly true 

He’s still the liveliest of our boys 
In pulpit or in pew. 


Vainly would the ‘‘ Disciples ”’ try 
To claim him all their own : 

Ta Wherever hungry spirits cry, 
ef His ministry is known, 
And never since his day of birth 
——s** Declining years” we find : 
__ His parish is the whole round earth, 
_ “His church all buman kind. 
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Who'll fix this reverend rover’s place 
In cyclopedic lore, 

*Twixt Massachusetts’ cradling grace 
And the Pacific shore? 

And, if of Unitarian drift 
This Catholic may be, 

Remember by a Baptist gift 
He got his double D. 


From climes or creeds, as fortune wills, 
His heart endowment gains; 

The vision of uplifting hills! 
The wideness of the plains! 

And they will surely see who scan 
Our new “‘ Colonial”’ roll 

There’s naught “ Imperial ” in the man 
Except his royal soul. 


Psalmist or scientist in vain 
May seek to set his bound : 
Whatever be his years, ’tis plain 
No dot-age will be found. 
So well his spirit, sane and live, 
Keeps with the flesh its pact, 
That, though he pose as Seveiuty-five, 
He’ll still “like sixty” act. 


May he forgive the saucy pen 
That frolics with his fame! 

He'll really have to do so when 
It proves himself to blame ; 

For, if his sermons could not win 
In all these years my awe, 

It must be they were stronger in 
The Gospel than the Law. 


Those sermons! Now in barrels neat, 
Like ripening wine, they lie,— 

Some of the puncheons labelled ‘‘ Sweet,"’ 
And others “‘ Extra Dry.” 

But still the vintages he trod 
Our thirsty souls beguiled, 

So well he knew to “spare the rod” 
And yet not “spoil the child.” 


Reverend and dear! no more I mock 
The crowning of your years, 

Lest with a laugh I should unlock 
‘The gate that gives on tears ; 

But, as along your road I pass, 
My graceless hand J stay 

To drop this knot of wayside grass 
Among your wreaths of bay. 


The Prison Congress. 


The annual meeting of the National Prison 
Congress has recently been held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., the fifth time in the thirty years 
since its organization that it has invaded 
the Southland. It met with a character- 
istic warm reception from the ever-hospita- 
ble people of Kentucky, though it must be 
confessed that the crowds did not hurry to 
its sessions as they did to the horse show, 
which dissolved as the Prison Congress ap- 
peared. Horses are of vast importance in 
the blue-grass State, ranking with humanity 
in the eyes of the populace. A woman who 
was seeking pardon from the governor for 
her husband who was in the penitentiary in 
Frankfort, the other day, urged clemency 
on the ground that ‘’twan’t ’s tho he’d stole 
a hoss.”’ Asked what his offence was, she 
replied with pride, ‘‘He done what any man 
with speerit might do when ’is temper was 


| up: he done kill another man.” 


To consider what should be done to make 
a proper public sentiment with regard to 
crime and the criminal was the purpose of 
the meeting in Louisville; and, though the 
people did not attend in large numbers, the 
papers made such good reports of the pro- 
ceedings that no one need have been in ig- 
norance of what was going on during the 
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five days when the various subjects were 
under discussion. 

There was a large attendance from twenty- 
seven States, besides several delegates from 
Canada; and the general opinion at the close 
was that it was one of the best meetings 
ever held by the association. The papers 
were read by men qualified to speak on their 
respective themes, and the discussions were 
plain and practical. The prison warden of 
long experience stood alongside the philoso- 
pher who offered his contribution to penol- 
ogy from closet study and from observation, 
as when Warden Walfer of Minnesota, the 
retiring president, and Charlton T. Lewis, 
LL.D., the incoming president, from the 
same platform summoned the people to the 
adoption and wise administration of the in- 
determinate sentence, parole, and probation. 
Those who know him from his business side 
only might have said that Mr. Walfer was 
better fitted to deal with matters pertaining 
to real estate or manufacturing, as those who 
know Dr. Lewis best on the literary side 
would have said Latin or Dante studies 
might have sooner been looked for. But 
Warden Walfer is one of the best prison 
officers in the country, and Dr. Lewis is one 
of the leading exponents of penological law 
and prison reform in the English-speaking 
world. His eloquent address, full of fine 
and serious pleading, commanded the ad- 
miration of all who heard him, as well as 
the assent of every prison officer worthy of 
the name. Could he have reached the ears 
and consciences of the legislators of the coun- 
try, the indeterminate sentence law would 
have made rapid strides in the next few 
years. 

Another man who made a most favorable 
impression from his force, his wise opinions, 
and his genuine modesty, was Warden Had- 
dox of the West Virginia Penitentiary. 
Here is a man appointed to his position 
because the governor thought he would 
make a good prison officer, and he made no 
mistake. Mr. Haddox’s paper on ‘The Per- 
sonnel of Prison Management” was admi- 
rable in spirit, in principle, and in form. 
The fact that he was formerly ‘superin- 
tendeut of schools accounted for his ex- 
cellent method in setting forth his prin- 
ciples. He is a good illustration of the 
fact that the wardens of the United States 
stand on an immensely higher plane than | 
they did some years ago, though none of 


**CLEANLINESS”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 
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FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow, All grocers and druggists, 
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them have overtopped the Nestor of them 
all, Z. R. Brockway, who still wields untold 
influence, though retired, through contemp- 
tible political meddlings, from active service 
in a field where he has so long been the 
leader. 

The prison chaplains, a set of gentle-man- 
nered, devout, and earnest men, held their 
own meetings, and, on the afternoon specially 
devoted to them, were fortunate enough to 
have as their chief speaker Prof. C. R. Hen- 
derson of Chicago, always clear and inspiring. 

The prison physicians also have a section, 
and the paper of one of them, O. J. Bennett, 
M.D., of the Western Penitentiary, Pennsyl- 
vania, on “Tuberculosis in Prison,’’ was so 
excellent that it is to be printed as a separat€ 
pamphlet for wide distribution. It will have 
to be wide-winged to reach the terrible 
scourge. Tremendous as is the death-rate 
from tuberculosis outside the prison walls, 
the statistics of the death-rate within are 
overwhelming. That fact alone would call 
for reform in dealing with it, not only to 
save the lives of those who have nut been 
condemned to death by the courts, but, 
when one realizes that there are coming out 
into the community every day hundreds of 
men who have acquired tuberculosis in 
prison, and who will spread it wherever they 
go, it becomes a question of self-preserva- 
tion; and rational people should do their best 
to stamp the disease out, for it can surely 
be done. 

Thus the Prison Congress looks after the 
whole man,—his physical condition in prison, 
his morals and his relation to the world out- 
side. It seeks by thorough investigation to 
secure facts and statistics, and, basing its 
appeal to the public on these, to get wise 
legislation for the embodying of the best 
principle of reform and a proper adminis- 
tration of those laws. 7.20, 


The Lake Mohonk Indian Confer- 


ences. 


Unique in its natural setting, in its ac- 
quired features, and in the purpose to which 
it is dedicated, is Lake Mohonk, the famous 
summer resort among the Catskills. In each 
of these respects it stands quite alone and 
unrivalled in America, if not in the world. 
Perched on a mountain summit, amid tower- 

_ing battlements of roek and frowning preci- 
pices, beside a tiny lake of the clearest and 
coldest water, the place has not a little re- 
semblance to some of the lofty castles to 
be seen along the Rhine and in other parts 
of the Old World. The likeness to a baron- 
ial fortress of the old time is borne out, in 
some degree, by the appearance of the 
Mohonk hostelry itself, which stretches along 
the one open shore of the lake, under the 
Shadow of the cliffs, in a series of towers, 
pinnacles, and archways, strongly sugges- 
tive of the scenes and times made familiar 
in romance and chivalry. The estate com- 
prises a tract of over four thousand acres, 
lying in five different townships, and em- 
bracing the whole region along the crest of 
the mountain for a space six miles in length 
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by a mile in width. And in this little moun- 
tain realm the utmost care has been taken 
to preserve every natural charm, and its 
wild, rugged, and picturesqe scenery has 
been in no wise marred by the many miles 
of fine walks and broad smooth roadways 
that have made every point accessible with 
comfort, ease, and safety. 

Two conferences have been held at Lake 
Mohonk each year for some years past, 
which are quite as unique and notable in 
their way as the place itself. Both owe 
their inception to Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
and are a natural outgrowth of the spirit 
and purpose which dominate the life and 
control the conduct of this peace-loving, 
large-hearted, and broad-minded Quaker 
philanthropist and educator. One of these 
conferences held each year in May is devoted 
to the cause of international arbitration, 
bringing hither at each session for the dis- 
cussion of that vital and important subject 
some two or three hundred of the most emi- 
nent educators, publicists, diplomats, and 
statesmen of the Old World and the New. 
Practically a whole week is given up to the 
sessions of this arbitration conference, all of 
which are here by special invitation of Mr. 
Smiley, and are entertained as his personal 
guests. 

Another conference held under similar 
auspices and conditions closes the Mohonk 
season in October, this in the interest of the 
Indians. The Indian conference is much the 
older of the two, the first session having 
been held in October, 1883. This Indian 
conference grew out of Mr. Albert K. Smiley’s 
personal interest in the welfare of the abo- 
rigines, to the promotion of which he has 
long been identified in other ways. He has 
been a member of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners since 1879, under appointment 
from President Hayes. He has also been 
intrusted by the government with several 
important commissions connected with the 
Indian service. His experience and ob- 
servations convinced Mr. Smiley of the need 
of more coherency in the work for the Ind- 
ians; and he has called together year by 
year, for twenty Successive years, these 
assemblies of men and women, carefully 
chosen because of their special knowledge 
and intelligent interest in Indian affairs. 

The conferences will be held, Mr. Smiley 
declared at the first session, ‘‘until every 
Indian has his rights.” Gen. Fisk was the 
presiding officer until his death in 1890, since 
which time the chair has been occupied, 
until 1902, by Dr. Merrill Edwards Gates. 
At the session last October the presiding 
officer was Hon. Samuel J. Barrows. From 
a membership of about sixty the confer- 
ence has grown in size until their average 
is upward of one hundred and fifty men 
and women, representative of the best 
thought and noblest fields of service in 
which the thinkers, educators, and publicists 
of our day are engaged. 

From the beginning, these Indian con- 
ferences have taken an advanced but ju- 
dicious and thoroughly rational position 
in regard to the treatment of the red men. 
It declared early in favor of the enlarge- 
ment of the system of Indian education, 
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including a plan of industrial teaching, 
for the principle of self-support, the abol- 
ishment of the free-ration system and other 
pauperizing methods, for the division of 
land in severalty and the introduction of all 
Indians into the full rights of American 
citizenship, and has the satisfaction of seeing 
many of these reforms adopted. It has 
also opposed the frequent changes in the 
Indian service, especially for purely political 
reasons, and the indiscriminate leasing 
of Indian lands. It has favored the distri- 
bution of the tribal funds held in trust for 
Indians by the government, and the allow- 
ing of them to the credit of individual Ind- 
ians, who are entitled to share in them as 
rapidly as lists of such individuals in each 
tribe can be prepared and recorded It 
believes in schools, both in the Indian neigh- 
borhoods and at a distance from them. 
The eventual result to be reached is the abo- 
lition of all distinctively Indian schools and 
the incorporation of Indian pupils in the 
common schools of the country. Much 
emphasis has been laid on the importance of 
the native Indian industries. To the Indian 
they are valuable as the means of profitable 
occupation and natural expression; to the 
country, as a specimen of rare and indig- 
enous art, many of them artistically excel- 
lent, some of them absolutely unique, all 
of them adapted to furnish congenial and 
remunerative employment at home, and to 
foster, in the Indian, self-respect, and, in 
the white race, respect for the Indian. 

The evil condition of Indian reservations 
in the State of New York had been a matter 
of frequent consideration. 

It should be said that in all its work the 
conference has generally had the sympathy 
and co-operation of the Indian Bureau at- 
Washington, which has been represented 
at almost every session by the commissioner 
himself. Since the acquisition of Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, the con- 
ference has widened its survey to include 
the situation and conditions of the native 
people of these territories——a fact which 
has added interest to the discussion, and 
gives these assemblies a still more vital 
hold upon public attention. As to the gen- 
eral principles which should govern the 
administration of these new possessions, 
the conference has declared itself as opposed 
to the grants of any permanent franchise 
in these lands which have come, or shall 
come into the possession of the United States, 
holding that they should be held in trust 
for the people of the territory, and, as far 
as practicable, disposed of to actual set- 
tlers in the spirit of the homestead laws. 
In all territories of the United States, is 
its declaration, the federal government 
should see that public schools are pro- 
vided under federal control, and, when 
necessary, at federal expense, for the edu- 
cation of all children of school age, until 
permanent governments are organized able 
to provide and maintain such schools. In 
brief, the object of action, whether govern- 
mental, philanthropic, or religious, should 
be, in the view of the conference, to secure 
to these dependent peoples just govern- 
ment, righteous laws, industrial opportun- 
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ities, adequate education, and a pure and 
free religion. 

It is a popular impression that there is 
teally no “Indian question” to-day, no 
further problems of much consequence in 
this connection to be solved, and, doubt- 
less, there are not a few who think these 
Indian conferences have no sufficient raison 
@étre. If any such should attend one of 
these annual assemblies or give the proceed- 
ings a careful reading, they would find how 
great is their mistake. 
: L. A. Maynarp. 


The Sunday School Society. 


The autumnal meeting of the Sunday 
School Society, held this year in Lowell at 
the First Unitarian Church, October 21 and 
22, maintained the reputation of these gath- 
erings for straightforward purpose and en- 
thusiastic loyalty. Year after year its mem- 
bers come together to discuss the eternal 
problem of the religious education of the 
young,—a problem which has never ceased 
to trouble the minds of earnest parents, even 
through the years when they have been con- 
tinually reproached and remonstrated with 
for their apparent indifference. They have 
always desired the best things for their chil- 
dren; but it is not strange that, in a transi- 
tion period between the unreasoning, dog- 
matic acceptance of certain aims and methods 
and the present enlightened interest in the 
study of questions that seriously affect the 
welfare of home and state as well as of the 
individual, uncertainty and distrust largely 
prevailed and were naturally most evident 
in the training of children. This uncertainty 
is giving way to a joyous acceptance of truths 
and principles that make effort well worth 
while, and the Sunday-schools are taking on 
a vigor hitherto unknown. These annual 
meetings are notably characterized by a 
happy confidence in the value of the work; 
and quite as significant as the blending of 
high purpose and practical methods set 
forth by the speakers is the intelligent, in- 
terested disctission which one hears hetween 
and after the meetings. The delegates form 
a representative audience, with a sense of 
responsibility. “I never miss these meet- 
ings,” said a gentle-voiced lady in a pew just 
behind me, ‘‘and they make me ache because 
I am not doing my work better; but some- 
how I always go back more in love with it 
than ever, and more eager to do the best I 
know anyway.” I thought a better word 
as to the influence of the meetings could 
hardly have been said. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Clara Ban- 
croft Beatley presided over a meeting held 
in the interests of the kindergarten and pri- 
mary department. Rev. E. A. Horton, presi- 
dent of the society, spoke of the encouraging 
elements in this part of the work, which gives 
the child a friendly, sunshiny impression of 
welcome into a religious organization, has 
the opportunity to make the earliest impres- 
sions on plastic natures, and avails itself of 
the most scientific, yet perfectly natural, 
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The four speakers who followed all spoke out of 
real sympathy with children and trained ex- 
perience. Mrs. Maro §S. Brooks of Brookline, 
speaking of ‘Underlying Principles,” showed 
how we must make it clear to the children 
that being good, and good for something, is 
the most important thing in the world, for 
us and for them. Mrs. Parker of Woburn 
drew a just distinction between the impres- 
sion of reverent mystery and awe which a 
child receives from the church service, neces- 
sarily vague to it, and the bright, intelligible 
service and instruction of the Sunday-school, 
and discussed ways in which the use of stories 
and songs may be made most helpful. Miss 
Lillian B. Poor, principal of the Bowditch 
School Kindergarten, and Mrs. Clara Wing 
Guild of Medford convinced and delighted 
their audience by the effective practical illus- 
tration of their actual methods of teaching 
the youngest scholars. 

The society has been accustomed in other 
years to listen to a sermon on the evening 
before the annual meeting. This year a 
platform meeting was substituted, and five 
speakers made fifteen-minute addresses on 
“The Relation of the Sunday-school to the 
Home, the Church, the Denomination, the 
State, and to Civilization.’”” Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, speaking on the first division of the 
topic, emphasized the duty of parents to 
take the same active, co-operating interest 
in the Sunday-schools as in the day-schools. 
Rev. F. J. Gauld of Leominster noted the 
service which the Sunday-school does the 
church by its care for children from irre- 
ligious or indifferent. homes, by adding in- 
telligent listeners to the Sunday congrega- 
tions, and by habituating children to rever- 
ence and the thought of a fellowship of the 
spirit. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley urged accept- 
ance of the responsibility laid upon those 
who believe that a portion of God’s own 
truth is intrusted to their keeping, showed 
that for the sake of consistency, if nothing 
more, our children should know why we are 
Unitarians and should be trained in loyalty 
to our Unitarian heritage, and suggested 
an annual “Denomination Sunday,” when 
service, lessons, hymns, and collection should 
be carefully planned to strengthen this 
thought. Rev. A. P. Reccord of Newport, 
R.I., showed clearly that the relation be- 
tween the Sunday-school and the State de- 
pends wholly on the serviceableness of the 
school as an educational institute,—a part of 
the great safeguard of a wise government 
under democratic principles. Too much 
has been expected of the public school, which 
is supposed, first of all, to turn out good 
citizens, but which has turned out sometimes 
very bad citizens. Our Sunday-schools are 
admirably equipped to give the training 
needed. Rev. E. A. Horton closed the dis- 
cussion by considering the relation of the 
Sunday-school to civilization. Civilization 
does not swallow the individual, but demands 
and promotes his development, and the 
Sunday-school is a great help by teaching 
him that the secret of happiness and suc- 


_ methods to develop the religious instinct. |cess are not in a man’s setting, but in him- 
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self. Civilization means the spiritual ascent 
of man here on earth. 

Rev. A. M. Lord of Providence, R.I., con- 
ducted the devotional service of Thursday 
morning, and a little later the society was 
called to order for the transaction of busi- 
ness. The annual report of the directors, 
presented by President Horton, has already 
been printed in full in the Christian Register, 
and may later be hadin pamphlet form. The 
sessions of the two days seemed like an in- 
spiring response to its closing words, “To 
our cause, to our schools, and to this society, 
may we be joyously faithful!’ The state- 
ment of the treasurer, Mr. R. C. Humphreys, 
was submitted in print, and showed expendi- 
tures of $15,170.86 and a balance on hand 
of $887.46. A general harmony of purpose 
and desire characterized the discussion con- 
cerning the proposed change of the annual 
meeting from October to May, offered as an 
amendment to the by-laws a year ago, and 
now brought up for action. It was perfectly 
evident that nobody wished to endanger the 
success and inspiration of this autumn meet- 
ing, while yet the desirability of meeting on 
occasion outside of Massachusetts was clearly 
recognized. Rev. Austin Garver, Rev. -Al- 
fred Manchester, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, and Rev. Rush Shippen 
spoke in a discussion which placed the mat- 
ter fairly before the minds of the hearers, 
and was thus of great service in making the 
question clearly understood. The amend- 
ment was finally referred back to the directors 
for further consideration. 

The first address of the morning was given 
by Rev. James Eells of the First Church of 
Boston, on ‘““Teaching by Parable and Story.” 
We get our hints here from the methods used 
in the childhood of the race. By myth and 
fable Homer taught theology and A¢sop 
taught ethics. Thus, until the reasoning 
faculty has grown, instruction must come 
through imagination, the dominant quality 
of childhood, by which the unknown is re- 
vealed in terms of the known. Two things 
are fundamental,—the parable must fit that 
which it is intended to explain, and we must 
not try to make it teach more than was orig- 
inally meant. Unadapted illustrations will 
be as incomprehensible as the abstract truth. 
A child cannot understand the immanence 
of God, for instance, from analogy with in- 
terstellar ether. Rev. Walter F. Greenman 
explained the aims of the committee who 
prepared the Life Studies recently issued, 
already adopted for a year’s study in 
nearly seventy schools. They give instruc- 
tion about the bread-and-butter virtues of 
self-reliance, honesty, and the like, called 
the roots of religion by some and the fruits 
of religion by others. Material has been pro- 
vided for teachers of all ages and all degrees 
of cultivation and experience. The lessons 
offer a field for the right kind of a beginning 
in ethical and religious expression, now rare 
among Unitarians because of the general 
feeling about the sanctity of personal reserve, 
but which might grow into a facility for 
thorough-going and life-giving talk among 
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Unitarian Jay men and women concerning 
the greatest facts in the soul’s life. Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, speaking on ‘‘The Main Ob- 
ject of the Sunday-school,” held that this 
object is as definite and direct asin the case 
of a swimming-school. This is obvious in 
evangelical Sunday-schools, in which the 
study of the Bible is idle exercise, unless, as 
they say, the children are ‘‘converted to 
Christ.” The trouble with the evangelical 
theory is that it does not translate into the 
language of modern men. A “Christian” may 
manipulate on the stock exchange, or cry for 
war, or remain a selfish egotist. The parable 
of swimming is excellent to explain the ob- 
ject of a liberal Sunday-school, As the 
swimmer is at ease in the water, fearlessly 
trustful of his body to the support of the 
element,—the master of effective motions 
and a certain secret of poise wherewith to 
rest and float,—so may the soul of man be 
at ease in the ocean of life. We aim to teach 
our children the mastery of the good life, to 
show the secret of ‘‘the life of God in the 
soul of man’’; and the test of the Sunday- 
school’s effectiveness is in the number of 
persons who have learned not to go through 
certain motions, but to let themselves go 
and do whatever the ruling good will bids. 

‘The noon hour gave opportunity for a 
bountiful luncheon served by the generosity 
of the Lowell friends, after which the society 
came together with renewed spirit for the 
afternoon session. ‘The chief business, after 
the election of officers, was the passage of 
an amendment requiring the nominating 
committee to present two sets of candidates 
for election and a resolution that special ap- 
peals shall be made for additional money to 
be used in furthering the missionary work 
of the society. Officers were declared elected 
as follows: president, Rev. E. A. Horton; 
vice-presidents, Mr. Charles A, Murdock and 
Rey. Augustus M. Lord; clerk, Miss Louisa 
P. Parker; treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Hum- 
phreys; for directors for three years, Mrs. 
Charles T. Billings, Rev. F. R. Griffin, Mrs. 
Maro S. Brooks, Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, Rev. 
Minot O. Simons. 

Three twenty-five-minute addresses were 
given in the afternoon, the first on ‘Pictorial 
Aids in the Sunday-school,” by Rev. A. S. 
Garver of Worcester, who supplemented with 
admirable clearness and wise suggestion the 
morning paper by Mr. Eells. Prof W. W. 
Fenn spoke on ‘“The Bible in Modern Scholar- 
ship,” dwelling mainly on the general results 
of late investigation. ‘There is now sub- 
stantial agreement that the Bible grew on 
human soil, and its teachings grew out of 
historical antecedents and circumstances 
without reference to which they cannot fairly 
be interpreted. It is thus no longer incum- 
bent on the friend of the Bible to attempt 
to explain its inconsistencies or justify its 
infallibility. Biblical teachings must be 
interpreted as the expressions of personal 
experience; and this gives vitality and power 
to the utterances of Hosea and Isaiah, Jesus 
and Paul. As the product of progressive 
experience, it can be taught most success- 
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fully by those who can apply its teachings 
to a stage of experience similar to that at 
which they arose; or, in other words, the best 
teacher must know both the Bible and the 
mind of the child. Prof. Edward Cummings 
discussed ‘“The Law of Progress, and how to 
teach its Lessons.” He showed how for the 
old phrase of evolutionists, ‘the survival of 
the fittest,’’ meaning the strongest, has been 
substituted the expression ‘‘the sacrifice of 
the strong to the weak,” as indicating more 
truly the law of progress from lower to higher 
life. The process of development is not de- 
pendent on Jaisser-jaire and selfishness, but 
on family ethics, originating in the mother 
instinct and ever extending its protection. 
The minimum of maternal care implies un- 
limited facility of reproduction; and, as phys- 
ical life has progressed, to man the number 
of young steadily decreases, while the family 
idea strengthens. Then around the devo- 
tion of the strong to the weak is built the 
clan, the tribe, the nation, until the thought 
of the brotherhood of man dawns as a great 
revelation demonstrated by scientific facts. 
This is true also in social and in political de- 
velopment. The laws of industrial success 
are working that out, since the whole history 
of the nineteenth century recorded only the 
failures of attempts to live up to theories of 
the advantage of selfishness. The world is 
coming to a reluctant readmission of the 
ethical principles of Jesus and Plato. 

The beauty of the day, the friendly hos- 
pitality of Lowell Unitarians, the good speak- 
ing, and the good listening, all contributed 
their due share to the unqualified success of 
the annuel meeting of 1903. HE. E. M. 


A New Departure in Sunday-school 
Work. 


Every one who attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Sunday School Society at Lowell 
must, have come away with the conviction 
that the Unitarian Church is developing 
an efficient band of able, devoted leaders, 
aflame with a glorious gospel, and that they 
are learning, what our fathers never learned, 
to skilfully teach it to young and imma- 
ture minds. We are working out unique 
and efficient methods, and ingeniously build- 
ing up a body of experience which is to be 
increasingly valuable. 

The most important outcome of that meet- 
ing was the recommendation that the Sunday 
School Society undertake missionary work, 
keep a missionary in the field, and organize 
and plant Sunday-schools in places where 
no churches exist, as well as in localities 
where churches are already established. 
This idea, at first advanced hesitatingly, 
immediately grew. It had nothing but com- 
mendation, and advocates sprang to their 
feet on the right land and the left. A res- 
olution was unanimously adopted that a 
special appeal for funds be sent to churches 
and schools for the prosecution of this mis- 
sionary work. 

Are we going to rise to the opportunity 
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offered? It means money. It means also 
the spread of our gospel in the right way. 
It means that new churches will grow up 
around newly planted Sunday-schools in 
the West and South,—sound churches 
which have a basis of training and relig- 
ous nurture to sustain them. Do we trust 
our leaders? Trust them to the extent of 
placing in their hands money sufficient to 
accomplish this work? 


WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 
LirtTLeton, Mass. 


Church Building Loan Fund. 


The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund met at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Oct. 6, 1903, at 3 P.M, Present, Messrs. 
Eliot, in the chair, Blackmar, Lincoln, Piper, 
Putnam, and St. John. 

The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved. ‘The treasurer reported the 
balance on hand to be $19,959.19, of which 
$6,200 had been appropriated. 

The Standing Committee reported recom- 
mending that a loan of $5,000 be made to 
Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., and a loan 
of $1,900 to York Unitarian Church, York 
Harbor, Me. 


Voted, To loan to Unity Church of Montclair, N.J., 
thesum of five thousand dollars, without interest, this loan 
to be fully secured in accordance with our rules, and to be 
repaid in ten annual instalments of five hundred dollars 
each, the money not to be paid from our treasury unless it 
shall be sufficient to free the society from all other indebt- 
edness. 

Voted,To loan to the York Unitarian Church of York 
Harbor, Me., the sum of nineteen hundred dollars, with- 
out interest, this loan to be fully secured in accordance 
with our rules, and to be repaid in ten annual instalments 
of one hundred ninety dollars each, the money not to be 
paid from our treasury unless it shall be sufficient to free 
the society from all other indebtedness, provided that six 
guarantors are furnished. 


A letter was read from Rev. Mr. Chappell, 
asking that $500 of the $1,200 unpaid be 
advanced, to be repaid from the insurance 
money, as the church building at Fort Fair- 
field, Me., had been burned down. No ac- 
tion was taken. Adjourned at 3.50 P.M. 

WILLIAM TAGGARD P1PER, 
Secretary. 


The Conference of Charities. 


The first Massachusetts State Conference 
of Charities will be held in Boston, Novem- 
ber 4, 5, and 6. ‘The president, Carroll D. 
Wright, will open the conference at Hunting- 
ton Hall on Wednesday evening. After ad- 
dresses of welcome by Lieutenant Governor 
Curtis Guild, Jr., and Mayor Collins, the 
general subject, ‘Co-operation for the Public 
Good,” will be discussed by Dr. Edward T. 
Devine of New York, Gen. Bridges, warden 
of the Charlestown State Prison, and Dr. 
Philip S. Moxom. A reception will be held 
at the close of the meeting in the Hotel 
Brunswick. At the successive sessions on 
Thursday and Friday the general subjects, 
“The Separation of Children from Parents,” 
“Tramps,” “The Relation of the Placing- 
out Work of an Institution to its Other 
Work,” and “The Care of Needy families in 
their Homes,” will be discussed by leading 
workers in the various philanthropic organi- 
zations of_this State and elsewhere. ‘The 
day meetings will be held at the Young 
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Men’s Christian Association Hall and the 
evening meetings at Huntington Hall, In- 
stitute of Technology. On Thursday after- 
noon the Boston almshouse and hospital will 
be visited by invitation, and on Friday 
evening another reception will be given. 
The headquarters of the conference will be 
at Hotel Brunswick, Boylston Street, where 
detailed programmes may be secured. All 
interested in charity are asked to consider 
themselves delegates and attend the sessions. 
There is no membership fee. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Friday, October 30, will be one of the most 
‘interesting and best days of the Festival of 
Nations, the fair our young people are giving 
in Copley Hall, Boston. At 4.30 there will 
be a special entertainment for the little folk 
by the Dorothea Dix House children, at 7 
P.M. a special business meeting and reception 
for union delegates, and at 8.30 a dramatic 


performance by the Puritan Club of Dor-' 


chester. In addition to these entertainments 
there will be several other special features and 
attractions. The decorations of the hall and 
the tables are elaborate and effective, one 
of the most striking features being the large 
Dutch windmill in the Holland garden. The 
costumes of the attendants add a great deal 
to the scene. 

The committee in charge of the Fair wish 
to express here their heartiest thanks to all 


the friends far and wide who have contrib-. 
uted so generously to our great undertak-_ 


ing. We appreciate exceedingly the dona- 
tions each one has made, and are very grate- 
ful for all the interest shown. The commit- 
tee has earnestly striven to acknowledge the 
receipt of each contribution as it was re- 
ceived; but if, by chance, in the rush of the 
last few days, any donation was overlooked, 
we hope each friend will herewith accept his 
or her full share of our gratitude. One very 
pleasant thing in the midst of all the work 
has been the discovery of so many friends 
we knew not of,—friends way off in places 
where there are no Unitarian churches often- 
times, but who all unbeknown to us keep in 
touch with our movement through this col- 
umn. The cordial support and the knowl- 
- edge of this unknown host of supporters 


should stimulate us to better and more eager | 
i It has, 


endeavor in our own local work. 
been a great pleasure to come in touch with 
our friends thus. 

One of the attractions at the Festival will 
be a small paper entitled The Common 
Tongue. ‘This will contain articles written 
especially for the young people by many of 
our prominent ministers, a picture of the 
church at Pueblo, Col., for which we are all 
working, a complete programme of the Fes- 
tival, one of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen’s de- 
lightful stories for children, and many inter- 
esting facts about our local unions and union 
work in general. A few copies will be re- 
served, if possible, for our friends who are 
unable to attend the Fair: every one should 
have a copy as a souvenir of our Festival 
for Pueblo, Col., and our Forward Movement 
Work. Price 25 cents, at the office. 


TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 8. 
“Wat ARE THE NEEDS OF OUR TOWN, OUR 
eh cry?” 
_ Why should this question of the needs of 
our community life concern our young 
‘people? Because we do not realize as fully 
: we ought that each man in a community 


* Be integral part of it,, thathe receives 


it 
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from it and gives to it’ I say he gives to 
it: maybe some will think that I ought to 
say that he should give to it. But, every 
person in a community does give to the life 
of the community, whether he wants to or 
not. What he gives may not be wholesome, 
but inevitably each life is a part of the com- 
munity life. ‘“‘No man liveth unto himself 
and no man dieth unto himself” is inevi- 
tably true. Give, we do; give what is good, 
we can if we will. 

Consider for a mnfoment, young people, 
what we receive from people whom we have 
not even seen. Most of us have come into 
the life of a community, and found waiting 
for our use many things provided by people 
whom we never will see. We walk about on 
streets which other men have paved, go to 
schools and colleges which other men gave 
their wealth to, live in buildings which other 
men labored to construct, worship in churches 
which other men built. Especially does 
this apply to the young people in our older 
towns and cities, for we see around us the 
work of many generations. Generation after 
generation men have been building our 
towns, our cities, establishing the immensely 
‘complex system of material things, and the 
laws and customs that make our lives pos- 
sible. 

Sometimes we think of history as moving 
onward in a broadly sweeping tide of prog- 
ress, which everywhere brings to men a 
broader and better life. But this is not the 
way things move: history does not move on 
thus evenly. Progress flows in currents, 
sometimes narrow, swift currents. There 
are, in history, courses of events that have 
an accumulative influence, that add their 
effect to what has accumulated. And 
some people are so fortunate as to be born 
/on such a line of progress, where many gen- 
erations have been building up the accumu- 
lated achievements of their hopes and labors 
and their lives. These fortunate people 
find the forces of the foregone generations 
coming into their lives, and doing for them 
what they could not do for themselves. 
They find right at hand many things waiting 
for them; they find life made easier because 
other people have borne hardship; they find 
forces that are doing for them what no one 
person could ever do for himself. And why 
is this true? Because other men in a long 
series have labored and suffered and handed 
down the results. 

If we young men and women will con- 
| sider where we live, how we live, and the 
things that brighten our lives, we will see 


| 
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that we are among the fortunate people. 
We are born into a high civilization; we find 
at hand what other men have provided; we 
have liberties for which we have not fought, 
freedom for which we have not sacrificed, 
institutions which we have not had to build, 
laws which we have not had to frame, peace 
for which we have not had to strive, and 
blessings beyond price which we have not 
had to pay for. 

But all these things have been paid for 
at a great price. Other men have died for 
these things: our liberal religion has come 
to us only at the price of centuries of hero- 
ism and sacrifice. To us this is a sacred 
duty, that we serve our generation and send 
onward these things not diminished, but in- 
creased. That thing is sacred which has 
cost human courage and faith, and it puts 
a sacred duty on the receiver. This is a 
heritage, ‘‘not of idle privilege, but of large 
responsibility.” It is a responsibility to the 
present and to the future. We are to serve 
human life where we touch it most closely. 
As I said in the beginning, we give to the 
life of the community, whether we want to 
or not. It is for us to see to it that our in- 
fluence builds up, that our lives contribute 
strength; yes, that our old parish churches 
that have stood for life and liberty shall be 
stronger. We are not to be content to 
breathe the freer air which comes from them, 
without serving those churches faithfully and 
well, 

Suggestion.—In a sermon on ‘‘The king- 
dom of God,” Dr. Hale has practical sugges- 
tions for things to be done in our communi- 
ties. This is one of the free tracts of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Essex Unitarian 
Conference will be held in Lynn, Wednesday, 
November 18. Lyman M. Greenman, Secre- 
tary. 

The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, No- 
vember 5, at 11 A.M., at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Brief reports are expected from 
the secretary of each branch. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 


Glenwood 


Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range. 
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of Unitarian Wonien will be held at 25 
Beacon Street on Monday, November 2, 
at eleven o’clock. Officers of other branches 
are cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association will meet with 
Rev. H. D. Stevens at 217 North Main Street, 
Reading, Mass., on Monday, November 2. 
Incheon at 1 P.M. Subject, ‘“The Higher 
Iducation.” Take electrics to Reading 
Square from all points. Boston & Maine 
trains leave Boston 11.50 and 12.45. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Scribe. 


The twenty-cighth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Conference will be held in the First 
Unitarian Church of Jackson on Monday 
and Tuesday, November 2 and 3. Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, the president, will preach 
the conference sermon, and addresses will 
be made by Rev. E. H. Barrett of Sherwood, 
Mr. C. F. Karshner, Hon. Charles E. Town- 
send of Jackson, Rev. A. M. Rihbany of 
Toledo, Rev. George E. Cooley of Grand 
Rapids, Rev. W. M. Backus of Chicago, 
Rev. J. H. Crooker of Ann Arbor, Prof. 
Victor C. Vaughan of Ann Arbor, Rev. S. J. 
Stewart of Battle Creek, and Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley of Chicago. 


In response to the demand of parents re- 
siding in the vicinity of Huntington and 
Massachusetts Avenues for the establish- 
ment of a Sunday-school in the Fenway 
district, the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
in co-operation with the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society will endeavor to organize 
such a school on Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 1, at three o’clock, in Recital Hall, 
in the building of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music (entrance on Gainsbor- 
ough Street). Addresses may be expected 
from Rey. Messrs. E. E. Hale, D.D., Edward 
A. Horton, Thomas Van Ness, and others. 
Regular sessions will thereafter be held every 
Sunday afternoon at the same hour and place. 
Parents are cordially invited to send, or, 
still better, to bring their children to the 
service. Experienced teachers have prom- 
ised their assistance. . It will be the aim to 
conduct a bright and happy session, to culti- 
vate the spirit of reverence, to impart ra- 
tional and spiritual conceptions of religious 
truth and history, and to promote the simple 
virtues and graces of the Christian life. It 
is hoped to form also an advanced class for 
the study of religious questions. ‘Teachers 
are needed and will be welcomed. Edward 
Everett Hale, Edward A. Horton, Thomas 
Van Ness, Henry T. Secrist, Charles W. 
Wendte, Committee. 


Meetings. 


PLYMOUTH AND Bay CONFERENCE.—The 
autumm meeting of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference was held in Whitman on October 
14, a Jarge number being present. At the 
morning session, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of 
West Newton read a vigorous paper upon 
the ‘Use of Sunday.” After sketching 
briefly the history of the Sabbath as an in- 
stitution, the speaker showed that the proper 
use of the day consisted in each person’s 
employing the day in such activities as 
should, to his own honest thinking, and with 
due regard to the rights of others, yield him 
the highest profit. The paper was eagerly 
discussed, and its views strongly indorsed 
by the conference. The devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. C. A. Henderson of 
Bridgewater. At the afternoon session, Rev. 
W. R. Lord of Rockland read a paper on 
“The Attitude of the Religious Man toward 
Avimal Life.’ The speakers’ main point 
was that a religious man must take an atti- 
tude of kindliness, even reverence, toward 
lower forms of life, inasmuch as one of the 
essential points of his religion is a feeling of 
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reverence and wonder toward the eternal 
mystery of life. The religious man must see 
God immanent in the worm and in the flower, 
as well as in the human heart and brain. 
Several members of the conference took part 
in the discussion which followed. After a 
vote of thanks to the Whitman parish for 
their cordial hospitality, the Conference ad- 
journed. 


THE SuNDay ScHOOL UNION or BosTon.— 
The first regular meeting of the twenty-first 
season was held at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Monday evening, October 19. After 
the supper and social half-hour, the meeting 
was called to order by the new president, 
Mr. Maro S. Brooks, for a devotional exer- 
cise, after which came the regular business. 
The subject for the evening’s discussion was 
“The Chief Aim of our School for the Coming 
Year,” with four-minute addresses from the 
following speakers, representing different 
schools: Rev. William Channing Brown, Lit- 
tleton; Miss Edith Randall, Quincy; Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Boston; Rev. William 
W. Peck, Needham; Miss Caroline D. Put- 
nam, Jamaica Plain; Mr. John W. West, 
Braintree; Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, Wollas- 
ton; Mr. John H. Edwards, Waverley; Mr. 
William Gray, Lowell; Rev. Henry C. De Long, 
Medford. Mr. Ernest N. Bagg of Dorches- 
ter and Mr. H. H. Putnam of Lexington sent 
letters, which were read by the secretary. 
These were followed by an address from 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, who was received 
with hearty applause. Mr. Horton gave 
the purport of these addresses in his own 
words. Mr. Baggs’s letter, as he said, spoke 
for the power of leaven in a community 
newly formed. Mr. Brown brought a message 
from the good old New England town, on 
the enrichment and enlightenment of home. 
Miss Randall spoke upon recruiting, not the 
church of all outdoors, but the special Uni- 
tarian church. Mr. Eliot converged his 
thoughts upon character-making, and there 
is nothing more important. Mr. Peck spoke 
upon the interpretation of religion in terms 
of belief and conduct, Miss Putnam spoke 
of love and good will; and one thinks 
at once of the pastor of that church, Mr. 
Dole, whose gospel goes from San Francisco 
to Boston in his books about ‘‘The Golden 
Rule in Business,” ‘“The Religion of a Gen- 
tleman.”” Mr. West spoke pithily about the 
object of right living. Mrs. Gurney brought 
a word concerning the better union of school 
and church. Mr. Gray referred to organized 
religion, its worth and necessity. Mr. De 
Long brought the word concerning the higher 
life and the ideal standards. Finally, Mr. 
Putnam made a statement of his noble effort 
for the graded system. Mr. Horton defied 
any gathering of Sunday-school workers 
from any other denomination to present 
such a variety of possibilities for a Sunday- 
school. We are Congregational Unitarians. 
If we did not have this polity and system 
of doing things, we would not have the other 
things. Let us cherish, mature, and make 
complete this privilege of our Congregational 
polity, the access of the original reason to 
the divine reason. We must fill all our in- 
struction with a religious sense and spirit. 
Bring in science, bring in art, bring in biog- 
raphy, bring in anything, but make it tell 
a religious and moral lesson. ‘Teachers are 
not ashamed to-day of their calling. Once, 
despite the fact that the best men this Com- 
monwealth has reared loved Sunday-school, 
and such men as Gov. Long, Gov. Andrew, 
and Gov. Robinson were superintendents of 
Sunday-schools, there was a designation of 
Sunday-school standards as of the kinder- 
garten sort. In closing, the speaker said: 
“Magnify your office. Get together and help 
one another, and feel glad every day that 
the good Lord has given you a chance to 
do this work.”’ Lena L. Carpenter, Secretary. 
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THE ILLINOIS CONFERENCE.—The meet- 
ings held on October 15 and 16 at Lithia, 
Shelby County, proved memorable. Here- 
tofore the yearly gatherings had been held 
in towns where churches are located; but 
this time the conference betook itself liter- 
ally to the woods, accepting the urgent in- 
vitation of the president, Rev. Jasper L. 
Douthit; and all who attended will ever re- 
member in gratitude the open-hearted hos- 
pitality shown us. Of course, Lithia, the seat 
of our only Unitarian Chautauqua, is not the 
place to draw large crowds in October, es- 
pecially when the loamy roads are soaked by 
rain and the nights are moonless and dark; 
but there was no feeling of depression in the 
rustic Library Chapel by the little creek. 
On the contrary, the spirit was excellent and 
inspiring, and everything was conducive to 
good feeling. The fact that ministers and 
delegates lived in close proximity in the vari- 
ous log houses and summer cottages, and 
took their meals together in the primitive 
eating-house, heightened the spirit of fellow- 
ship. After the evening meetings came that 
never-to-be-forgotten experience, when the 
little crowd gathered around the big bonfire 
blazing up into the dark night, and soul 
touched soul in informal and intimate com- 
munion and conference. Little wonder that 
Mr. Dodson of St. Louis remarked that he 
had been at many conferences, but had never 
seen anything like the spirit of fellowship 
displayed at Lithia. Unfortunately, some 
of our foremost men could not be with us. 
Mr. Pulsford of Chicago, Mr. Mueller of 
Bloomington, and Mr. Hall of Moline were 
kept away by serious reasons. Mr. Baker 
of Geneseo had to leave for home without 
delivering his address. Happily, St. Louis 
stood and contributed essentially to the suc- 
cess. On the first afternoon, October 15, 
Rev. John W. Day gave a stimulating ad- 
dress on “The Preaching of our Gospel— 
What and How.” A lively discussion fol- 
lowed, led by Rev. J. V. Blake. After the 
meeting the delegates in a body took a tramp 
through the woods, and were delighted with 
the charming scenery. In the evening two 
strong and interesting addresses were pre- 
sented. Rev. E. C. Smith, Hinsdale, spoke 
on “God in the Mind,’ and Rev. C. W. 
Pearson, Quincy, on ‘God in the Soul.” The 
business meeting on Friday morning was 
introduced by a short devotional service, 
led by Rev. Arthur Roberts of the Univer- 
salist. church at Windsor. The business 
meeting itself was helpful and interesting: 
the reports of the churches were mostly very 
encouraging. Secretary Fred V. Hawley 
gave a rousing address on “‘Look Up and Not 
Down.” It was an ardent plea for whole- 
some optimism and an indictment of the 
morbid spirit which tries to stifle enthusi- 
asm in our churches, Rev. John §. Cook, — 
State superintendent of the Universalist 
Church, followed with an eloquent address 
on ‘The Modern Sunday-school,” which re- — 
vealed the well-known fact that the distinc- 
tion between Universalism and Unitarian- 
ism is largely one of tradition, and that both 
denominations are travelling on the same 
road. In the afternoon Mrs. C. V. Merse- 
reau of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
gave a helpful paper on ‘‘Martha’s Work in 
the Church.” It led to a profitable discus- 
sion, in which Mr. Hawley took a stimulating 
part. Rev. St. John, secretary American 
Unitarian Association, followed with an in- 


spiring address on ‘“The Fundamental Thing 
in Religion.’ After the business meeting 

Rev. James V. Blake of Evanston led 
vesper service in memory of Father Co 
of Buda, which in its tender simpli 
and chaste beauty touched and warmed tk 
hearts of all, It was indeed a perfect 
morial service, woNy § of good samy? Q 
In the evening Rev. W. M. Backus, Chi 

gave a strong and earnest address on “J: 
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as the Way,” which was followed by an ad- 
dress by Rev. G. R. Dodson of the Church 
of the Unity, St. Louis, on “Jesus as the 
Life.” It proved to all present that the 
Western Conference has indeed been greatly 
enriched by the coming of Mr. Dodson to 
St. Louis. The Illinois Conference sincerely 
hopes to hear him again. After singing to- 
ether “Auld Lang Syne,” the conference 
closed one of its most delightful and helpful 
meetings. The following officers were elected: 
president, Rev. W. H. Pulsford, Chicago; 
vice-president, Rev. C. W. Pearson, Quincy; 
treasurer, Mr. F. F. Temple, Hinsdale; secre- 
tary, E. C. Smith, Hinsdale. 


NortH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.— The 
annual meeting and seventy-fifth session of 
the North Middlesex Conference was held 
Thursday, October 15, with the First Parish 
of Tyngsboro, of which Rev. George N. Hol- 
comb is minister, Hon. Frank A. Patch of 
Littleton presiding. The day was clear and 
bright, and 273 delegates were in attendance. 
After the regular routine business the presi- 
dent extended a cordial welcome to the con- 
ference, alluding to the Tyngsboro church as 
typical of the good old-fashioned New Eng- 
land church, and welcoming, also, in behalf 
of the conference its new minister, Rev. 
George N. Holcomb. A report of the Na- 
tional Conference at Atlantic City was in- 
terestingly given by Mr. A. W. Sawyer of 
Littleton, who thought Atlantic City an 
ideal place for such a meeting. Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot of Boston gave the morning 
address on ““The Place of a Unitarian Church 
in a Twentieth-century Community.” Mr. 
Eliot did not emphasize our peculiar methods, 
but our part in the common work of all de- 
nominations. That church will do the best 
service which works for the highest interests 
of mankind in all its conditions. The twen- 
tieth-century community is one that is thor- 
oughly alive, interested intensely in the life 
of to-day. This is largely a humanitarian 
era: the welfare of the whole people is the 
leading idea. 

Another characteristic of the day is a spir- 
itual need: it is an age of faith. Men are 
seeking truth as never before. The soul is 
crying out for religion, and we, by our tra- 
ditions, should be leaders in the reverent 
search for the truths of God; we should stand 
for the old, old truth and the new truth; we 
should stand up for personal purity, temper- 
ance, and against lawlessness. Though few 
in numbers, we should go forward fearlessly 

_in our battle for the right. We are Congre- 

- gationalists through and through, and should 
stand for the common people. Our place is 
on the level and with the people, and so we 
should break through the barriers which 
separate us from the masses. 

Rey. Charles W. Casson of Milford opened 
the discussion of the address, and was fol- 
lowed by Rev. William Brown and Rev. 
Joshua Young, D.D. The noon devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. A. D. K. 
Shurtleff of Chelmsford, who spoke of the 
inspiration of the beautiful autumn day and 
the peace of God which passeth understand- 
ing. 

fey. Mr. Holcomb, after a brief presen- 
tation of his views on the subject of the ad- 
dress, invited delegates and friends to par- 
take of a dinner served in the town hall by 
the ladies of the First Parish. 

The afternoon session opened with music 
by the church choir. The following officers 
and committees were chosen for the ensuing 
Harare Hon, F. A. Patch; vice-pres- 
‘ , Abiel J. Abbot, Mrs. F. T. Greenhalge 
E. S. McQuesten, M.D.; secretary, Rev. 
George C. Wright; treasurer, C. H. Coburn; 
_ Prudential Committee, Rev. William F. Fur- 
man, Miss Georgiana Boutwell, Rev. H. H. 
Mott, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, Rev. G. N. 
_Holeomb; Committee on Sunday-school 
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Work, Charles A. Chamberlain, Miss Sarah 
F. White, Rev. J. S. Moulton, Mrs. William 


F. Heald, Mrs. Daniel Needham, Rev. E. H. 
Brenan; Committee on Missionary Work, 
Rev. C. T. Billings, Rev. P. H. Cressey, Rev. 
George S. Shaw, Rev. William C. Brown, 
Miss Eliza Babbitt, Mrs. E. Kate Hazen, 


Rev. C. W. Casson. Rev. Charles T. Billings 
reported for the Missionary Committee, and 
his report was supplemented by Rev. Charles 


W. Casson, who made a statement of the 
work he is doing at Hillsboro, N.H. Rev. 
George W. Solley of Boston gave the after- 
noon address on ‘Increasing the Public 
Spirit of the New England Country Town,” 
who spoke from long acquaintance with 
country life, though now a city resident. 
There is no secret in the renovation of the 
individual or the town. It all comes through 
the doctrine of evolution. There are many 
indications that a new life is coming into 
the pessimistic country parishes. It is easier 
to live in the country than it once was. 
Farming pays better: there is more money 
in circulation. Do not trample on old his- 
toric associations. Put up memorial tablets; 
preserve the old historic traditions; save the 
old historic landmarks; get the older people 
interested as well as the young in village 
progress. Speak well of your town; give it 
a fine name; give strangers a warm welcome, 
and it will redound to your benefit. Make 
the church a centre, and work through it. 
Hold citizens’ meetings. Have a Citizens’ 
Christmas at the town hall, and have every- 
body there. What we want is the eternal 
faith that works for righteousness. The 
discussion of the afternoon address was 
opened by Mr. Horace T. Bancroft of Tyngs- 
boro, who spoke of the spirit of persistence 
which characterizes country people gener- 
ally; and Rev. George S. Shaw of Ashby 
thought the social feature was particularly 
important in country church life. Rev. 
Dr. Young, Rev. William Brown, Rev. Will- 
iam C. Brown, Rev. C. W. Casson, Mr. J. F. 
Bancroft, and Mr. Channing Whittaker of 
Tyngsboro also participated in the discus- 
sion. <A collection of $22 was taken to re- 
place within the Tyngsboro church, by tablet 
or otherwise, the date of its formation (1775) 
and other historic dates connected with it. 
The thanks of the conference were voted to 
the speakers of the day and to the Tyngsboro 
parish for its hospitality. 

The programme of the day had been ar- 
ranged for the special benefit of the Tyngs- 
boro parish, and from the genuine interest 
and enthusiasm which marked the session, 
and the expressions of the Tyngsboro people 
at the close, it was clear that this old First 
Church had received a positive uplift and 
fresh inspiration. George C. Wright, Secre- 


tary. 


Business Notices 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice, It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Jamestown, N.Y.—I am glad to say that I find the 
Star helpful in my Sunday-school work.— Lity V. Sprina. 
Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


To the Lover of Comfort.—Any one who cares to 
realize the possibilities of comfort in commonplace furni- 
ture will do well to drop into the Paine Furniture Ware- 
rooms this week and see the special exhibition of chair 
frames now in progress on their sixth floor. Every variety 
of ordinary luxury is attained by these ingenious designs, 
and each chair, as one tries it, seems more enjoyable than 
the last. F 


| Addresses, 


ADDRESS of Rev. Albert Lazenby, 131 
Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 
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Marriages. 


ae Rorgnester, 21st Ae ee Rev, B. Fah icDapte 
ather of the groom en Boyer McDaniel and Mis; 
Mabel A. Fowler, of Boston. 

In Pepperell, 22d inst., at the home of the bride’ 
parents, by Rev. Granville Pierce, Leonard M. Green, » 
Carlisle, and Miss Minnie G. Dane, of Pepperell. 

In Francestown, N.H., roth inst., by Rev. H. R. Hu - 
bard, Albert F. Hildreth, of Hollis, and Ellen E. Hun 
ington, of Francestown. 


Deaths. 


At Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N.Y., 21st inst., Miss Mar: 
Wells, respected and beloved. 


MRS. ELLEN ELIZABETH (PERRY) PEIRSON. 


Mrs. Peirson was born in Keene, N.H., in 1828 
daughter of Justus Perry and Hannah (Wood) Perry. 

In 1856 she married Dr. Edward Brooks Peirson, o 
Salem, where she lived until her death, Friday, October 
16. In 1874 she was left a widow with five children, who 
survive to mourn her loss: Mrs. William H. Ramsay of 
Louisville, Mrs. Maurice H. Richardson, of Boston, and 
Mrs, Frank W. Benson, Dr. Edward L. Peirson, and Mr. 
Horatio P. Peirson, of Salem. 

For nearly half a century she was identified with the 
best life of her adopted city, prominent in various social 
and reform movements, ‘and exerting a solid influence 
upon the men and women with whom her many interests 
brought her into close relation. An active member of the 
North Church, of the Salem Woman’s Club, for some 
years secretary of the Women’s Friend Society, and one 
of the most active advocates for the introduction of the 
kindergarten into the public school system, she was widely 
known and esteemed for her rare traits of character anJ 
her unstinted public service. In her large social circle, 
as in the privacy of the home, her inquiring spirit, her 
cultivated taste, her devout nature, her admirable judg- 
ment, her deep interest in all social and moral movements | 
all united to give her opinions an authoritative value, and 
made her indorsement a desirable asset. She was a fine 
example of the woman who believes that her first and most 
important field of usefulness is in the home, and also 
recognizes the great opportunity of women in our day to 
enrich the public service with their refined leisure and 
moral enthusiasm. In Mrs. Peirson’s death, a rare type 
of character has passed away. The higher life of the com- 
munity mourns its loss, even while it sympathizes with the 
bereaved family. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERT rat T 
and EMBALNIERS, 

2326 aoe mised acre ahi St, 
t. , 
Pesspaskenientina given te every, detail, Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 


ment, 
Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


ORTHERN COLONY FOR UNITARIAN. 

in elevated, healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 

Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts of gocd 

lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. Tu. 
E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


WACHUSETT HOUSE 


Tangerine, Florida, $7 to $9 week. Abundance of 
home-grown Oranges, Grape Fruit, Bananas, and Veg :- 
tables. Orange Groves for sale, cottages to rent. Fer 
circulars write Wm. H. Ear.ez. 


WANTED 


LADY who has been for some years assistant to a 

Club Secretary, has had experience in Gorgas ko 
and library work, and has assisted writers in their clerica 
work, wishes employment in indexing, cataloguing, or an 
clerical work. Can also teach German. References. Ad- 
dress O. L. T., care Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. 


GENTLEMAN of education and refinement, fort 
ears of age, born in France, but living since child- 
hood in England, finding himself in straitened circum- 
stances, wishes employment as private secretary or travel- 
ling companion. Best references given and expected. 
Address De C., care of Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


/URRUCS 


Properly and parrmegtly cleansed, repaired, 
and straightened at the 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS. 

Tel. Oxford 1211-2. Established 1895. 


IS TEMPLE PLACE. 
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CuIcoPpEE, Mass.—The Guild Alliance has 
recently held an arts and crafts exhibit. A 
surprising display was on hand, the product of 
the leading manufacturers and many individ- 
uals. Theexhibits numbered over a hundred, 
and were displayed throughout the church 
parlors and main body of the church as 
well as in the basement. Refreshments 
were served all day in the dining-room. 
Many fine specimens of needlework, bead- 
work, pyrography, hand-painted china, were 
open for inspection. The manufacturers 
were very generous in their aid, and added 
greatly to the exhibit,—the Ames Sword 
Company, Stevens Rifle Company, Dwight 
Cotton Company, Spalding Sporting Goods 
Company and many others. The Stevens 
Duryea Automobile, which was loaned 
for two afternoons, was much enjoyed, and 
a neat little sum was realized from the ten- 
cent rides. An interesting feature of the 
exhibit was a plaster cast of a panel for 
the new bronze door, to be hung in the Cap- 
itol in Washington. This was from the 
foundry of Melzar Mosman. ‘The ladies of 
the Alliance feel proud of the success of their 
labors, and are assured of the educational 
benefit from it as well as financial. 


GREEN Harsor, Mass.—Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney: The parish house belonging to 
Grace Chapel was dedicated the evening 
of October 6. ‘There were present a large 
number of the permanent residents of Green 
Harbor and Brant Rock. The house was 
beautifully decorated. The pastor gave 
a brief history of the movement which has 
resulted in the building of the house after 
the comparatively short period of two years. 
The first stone was set rolling by Rev. George 
W. Solley, who collected the first money. 
The National Alliance gave its encourage- 
ment, and the following branches sent in 
contributions: Roxbury, Eastondale, Church 
of the Disciples, Bulfinch Place Chapel, Unity 
Circle (King’s Chapel), South Boston First 
Church (Boston), West Newton, Newton, 
Brookline First Parish and Walnut Street 
Church, Dorchester Christ Church and First 
Parish, Taunton, Dedham, Springfield, Lex- 
ington, Winchester, Kingston, Arlington, 
Salem, Wellesley Hills, Chicopee, Brockton, 
Plymouth, Lenox Avenue (New York City), 
Leominster, Manchester (N.H.). A young 
people’s class in the Wollaston Sunday- 
school sent ten dollars, and the Norfolk and 
Plymouth Conferences made appropriations. 
In addition to these gifts there have been 
received a goodly number of individual 
contributions largely through the efforts 
of Miss Alice Nichols. When the building 
was nearly completed, Mrs. Whitney made 
a canvass of Green Harbor and Brant Rock; 
and fifty-seven persons made contribu- 
tions ranging from ten cents to ten dollars, 
showing the interest felt among the people 
themselves. The words of dedication were: 
“We dedicate this house to all noble human 
interests. It shall be a place of worship, 
of amusement, of study, of work, and of 
comradeship. It was built by the co-opera- 
tion of many for the good of many. The 
parish house is the home of the parish, as 
the dwelling-house is the home of the family. 
But the house, in either case, must have 
the spirit of brotherhood and sisterhood, in 
order to be a home; and so we dedicate this 
house to the courtesies of home life.’ <A 
library report showed a total of 614 volumes 
in the library. The sheds which furnish 
the only shelter for horses have been moved, 
and repaired at an expense of eighty-five 
dollars, and some very necessary repairs 
have been made upon the chapel, for all of 
which and for the new building there is 
now a debt of two hundred and eighty dol- 
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lars. There are still further repairs which 
must soon be done upon the chapel and the 
parsonage, after which there will be what 
may be called a good Unitarian ‘“‘plant” in 
Green Harbor, with facilities for all the 
work that can be planned for at present or 
in the near future. With the continued 
assistance of the many who have helped 
it is expected that at the end of another 
year the property will be reported all in 
good repair. Addresses were made on Tues- 
day evening by Rev. George W. Solley and 
Miss Alice Nichols. 
lation was read from Mrs. Emily A. Fifield 
and a poem by Rev. Herbert Whitney, 
the last verse of which expressed the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the evening:— 


“Then name we this ‘The House of Happi- 
ness,’ 
And dedicate it to the joys that bless. 
With innocence let pleasure here combine, 
And friend with friend in cheerful joyance 
join, 
Song, game, and dance, and mirthful jol- 
lity 
Show what a glad world this of ours may be: 
So shall we nurture human brotherhood, 
And learn how to be happy helps us to be 
good.” 


The exercises closed with a collation, music, 
and dancing. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
W. W. Peck: The various organizations of 
the church, after the vacation season, have 
resumed their activities with renewed en- 
ergy. October 2, the ‘‘Ladies’ Aid Society,” 
for the first time in its fifty years of service, 
held a ‘‘Gentlemen’s Night,” cards of invi- 
tation being sent to every man and boy over 
fifteen years of age, connected in any way 
with the Sunday-school or parish. ‘The 
ladies of the families were also included. 
The minister’s wife and the officers of the 
Aid Society were the reception committee. 
The minister, on behalf of the ladies, gave 
a cordial welcome to the guests, and intro- 
duced as the speaker, Rev. John Snyder 
of Wellesley Hills, who gave an excellent 
address on “The Layman’s Church.” Howe’s 
Orchestra of five instruments rendered very 
fine music before and after the addresses. 
Then a social hour followed, with refresh- 
ments served by the ‘‘Whatsoever Ten,’’— 
a band of young ladies always helpful in the 
church work. The Aid Society gives each 
month a supper and sociable; but this even- 
ing was devoted especially to the gentle- 
men, to greet new-comers, and to enjoy good 
fellowship. Another new departure is the 
issuing of a monthly church calendar (by 
the Women’s Alliance), which is very con- 
venient for home reference and for general 
distribution. ‘‘The King’s Daughters’ Circle 
of ’86,” with new members, continues its 
good works of love and sympathy; and the 
needy have also the help of the ‘‘Lend-a- 
hand” Club. The Sunday-school has re- 
ceived new members, and begins again with 
new lessons ‘‘About the Bible’ and ‘Life 
Studies,” which are proving helpful. The 
delegates to the National Conference missed 
but one address, and found every session 
inspiring and uplifting beyond their ex- 
pectations, returning with more faith and 
hope and deeper consecration to the Chris- 
tian life of the individual and of the church. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Unitarian Society of 
Germantown, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes: The 
annual meeting was held in the church sii 
lors, Monday evening, October 109. e 
president of the board of trustees reported 
an increase in the number of pews rented 
and in general attendance. During the year 
the improvements and repairs to the par- 
sonage have been completed, and the min- 
ister and his wife are occupying their home. 


A letter of congratu- 
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The meetings of the Friday Club and of the 
Men’s Club have been highly entertaining 
and instructive. The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, which meets on Sunday even- 
ings in the church parlors, has been most 
successful during the short time it has been 
in existence. The minister’s report ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the different or- 
ganizations of the church now completed by 
a branch of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. But he urged closer union in the 
work, feeling that every woman should be- 
long to the Alliance and every man to the 
Men’s Club. Much interest is felt in the 
Nicetown Club for boys and girls,—a work 
begun a year ago as an uncertain experiment, 
but now become an established undertaking. 
A house in the vicinity of Nicetown and the 
great factories there located has been made 


A 


a social centre, with classes in carpentering, 


sewing, scroll-saw work, etc., for the children 
of the neighborhood. There have been many 
applicants for admission, and much good 
work has been done, largely under volunteer 
helpers. Evenings have been devoted to 
games and amusement, or to reading. A 
savings-bank has been opened, and at the 
end of last season there were fifty-eight de- 
positors. A kindergarten was started early 
in January under a paid instructor: the total 
enrolment for evening work was one hundred 
and forty-two. 


SHARON, Mass.— First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. John C. Kimball: On Sunday, 
October 18, the closing sermon, in the series 
on “The Unitarian View of the Steps and 
Helps needed for the Attainment of Vital 
Religion,’ was given, the subject being 
“The Unitarian View of Jesus as Simply 
Man, and how Faith in him as such is a Step 
and Help.’’ After the death of his wife a 
year ago, Rev. Mr. Kimball tendered the 
society the resignation of his pastorate, which 
it unanimously declined to accept, and he 
continued his work through the winter and 
spring. In the summer, at another meeting 
called at his request, it was unitedly arranged 
that he should keep on through the present 
pastoral year before closing it, which will 
be Feb. 14, 1904, and his resignation was 
accepted for that date. In the mean time, 
he will give by request a short course of 
sermons on ‘The Unitarian Faith’ and an- 
other on ‘‘Recent Scientific Discoveries and 
Speculations in their Relation to Religion.” 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity: 
At a special meeting, the resignation of Rev. 
Bradley Gilman was accepted, with expres- 
sion of the high appreciation felt by the so- 
ciety for the ability, fidelity, and earnestness 
with which he has served the church during 
a pastorate of nearly twelve years. Not only 
in the pulpit, but in his home and the homes 
of his people, and through ancillary organiza- 
tions for religious and charitable work, he has 
given himself with ardor to the promotion 
of Christianity and the elevation of mankind. 
Not only among the people of his church, but 
among the poor and unfortunate outside the 
helpfulness of his ministry has been felt and 
recognized. ‘To the field of his future activ- 
ity, wherever it may be, he will carry the 
good wishes of the members of this society 
and their strong desire for his prosperity and 
happiness. A vote was then passed, dele- 
gating the full responsibility for a new minis- 
ter to a committee of fifteen, including the 
nine members of the standing committee. 
Mr. Gilman’s resignation is to take effect at 
the end of December, and he expects to sail 
with his family to the Mediterranean on Jan- 
uary 2, to be absent for at least six months. 
There has been a mistaken impression that 
Mr. Gilman intends to withdraw from the 
ministry, which is very far from the truth; 
and there is no reason to doubt that he wil 
do faithful work in the ministry for many — 
years to come, at 
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Charles E. Greene. 


Prof. Charles E. Greene died at his home 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., on Friday, October 16. 
He was in his sixty-second year, having been 
born at Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 12, 1842. 
His father, James D. Greene, was in early 
life a Unitarian minister. Later he became 
one of the prominent citizens of Cambridge, 
being elected mayor of the city. Prof. 
Greene was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1862, and from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1868. He was 
for two years in the United States army, 
quarter-master of the Seventh Colored Regi- 
ment from 1864 to 1866. After occupying 
several prominent positions as an engineer, 
in 1872 he accepted the position of professor 
of civil engineering in the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. When the Depart- 
ment of Engineering was created in 1895, he 
became its dean; and, in the eight years 
since that date, he saw it grow from one of 
the smallest to one of the largest depart- 
ments of this great institution. As an ad- 
ministrator he was conspicuously successful, 
on account of his sound judgment, his thor- 
ough grasp of details, and his great indus- 

“try. His work as an instructor was pecu- 
liarly effective because of his clearness, pre- 
cision, and perfect mastery of his subject. 

Prof. Greene was known and honored the 
world over, by members of his profession, for 
his great work on bridge-building: his vol- 
umes on this and kindred subjects are stand- 
ard authorities. Methods originated by him 
have revolutionized this department, and 
principles clearly described by him were given 
a practical application on a mammoth scale 
in the construction of the single-span steel 
bridge over Niagara River. 

Prof. Greene was a public-spirited citizen; 
who took interest in the affairs of the com- 
munity in which he lived, never an office- 
seeker, but always using his influence for 
good government. He was always a gentle- 
man in the largest and best meaning of the 
word. The excellence of his character lay 
in the rare combination of noble qualities,— 
gracious and gentle in spirit and manner, but 
firm in his convictions and fearless in his 
speech; simple in his habits and averse to all 
ostentation, but strong in his loyalty to prin- 
ciple, and always ready to be counted for 
what seemed to him right,—a man who never 
failed to be kind to his neighbor, a friend 
who always acted from the highest motives. 
His lips never spoke evil of any one; his life 
was as kind as his smile was winsome; his 
hands were active in the service of others. 
Prof. Greene was born into the Unitarian 
faith, and he gave to the Unitarian church 
the unceasing support of his life,—always 
in his pew on Sunday, always willing to bear 
the burdens of the church. He was for 
many years a trustee of the Unitarian so- 
ciety at Ann Arbor, and for a long time its 
most liberal supporter. In 1872 Prof. 
Greene married Florence Emerson of Bangor, 
Me. A son,a daughter, and the widow sur- 
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Be shy of saying much about the comfort of 
chairs until you have seen our Special Exhibi- 


tion of Comfort Chairs. 


You never realized before what possibilities 
of luxury lay within the limits of a straight seat. 
We sound every note; we touch every chord in 


the great macrocosm of comfort. 


The engraving has no special interest, except 
as showing the type of solid frame now so much 
We show all the stains of weathered, 
fumed and Dutch oak, with coverings of Spanish 


in vogue. 


leather, plain and illuminated. 
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SEEING 


eA artes alih 


PAINE FURNITURE CoO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST.., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


1903-1904 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. 

3. The Church and the City. 
4. Servetus and the Church. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent te 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMEs FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. - < , - 


} The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Infinity of Man. 


GEO. H. BLLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS : 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

ble as he was. 

nspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by : 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


“Money am offen like some days,” says 
Brother Watkins,—‘‘dew in de maunin’ and 
mist at night.’ "Exchange. 


Teacher: ‘‘We call a thing ‘transparent’ 
when we can see through it. Who can name 
such a thing?’ Peter: “A ladder.”—Ex- 
change. 


“Of all the delegates that I met at the 
convention,”’ says Dr. J. L. Hill, ‘I liked him 
best who, on being asked what his business 


was, said, ‘I am a cheer-up-odist.’ ”’—Ex- 
change. 

Tommy: “I think mamma is an awful 
gossip.” Ethel: “O Tommy, how can you 


say such a thing?’ ‘Tommy: ‘Well, she is: 
everything I do she goes right off and tells 
papa.” —Exchange. 


Diner: ‘‘Waiter, there is a slight mistake. 
I ordered a spring chicken and a bottle of 
1884 Pomery.” Waiter: ‘‘Yes, sir.” Diner: 
“You have brought me some Pomery of 
last spring, and a chicken of 1884.’—Se- 
lected. 


In Julian Hawthorne’s recently published 
recollections of his father he gives the follow- 
ing instance of his childish proficiency in 
Latin. He translated Cicero’s words, “Ttaque 
conficiunt iter continuo curso,’”—‘‘So they 
came to the ead of their journey with con- 
tinual cursing: ee 


_-~ BOARDING-HOUSE GEOMETRY 
; Definitions and Axtoms. \ 


All boarding-houses are the same board- 
ing house. 

Boarders in the same boarding-house and 
on the same flat are equal to one another. 

A single room is that which has no parts 
and no magnitude. 

The landlady of a boarding-house is a par- 
allelogram; that is, an oblong and angular 
figure, which cannot be described, but which 
is equal to anything. 

A wrangle is the disinclination of two 
boarders to each other, that meet together, 
but are not on the same flat. 

All rooms being taken, a single room is 
said to be a double room. 


Postulates and Propositions. 

A pie may be produced any number of 
times. 

The landlady can be reduced to her lowest 
terms by a series of propositions. 

A bee-line can be made from any boarding- 
house to any other boarding-house. 

The clothes of a boarding-house bed, 
though produced ever so far both ways, will 
not meet. 

Any two meals at a boarding-house are 
together less than two square meals. 

If from the opposite ends of a boarding- 
house a line be drawn, passing through all 
the rooms in turn, then the stovepipe which 
warms the boarders will lie within that line. 

On the same bill and on the same side of 
it there should not be two charges for the 
same thing. 

If there be two boarders on the same flat, 
and the amount of side of one be equal to 
the amount of side of the other, each to each, 
and the wrangle between one boarder and 
the landlady be equal to the wrangle between 
the landlady and the other, then shall the 
weekly bills of the two boarders be equal, 
also, each to each. For, if not, let one bill 
be the greater. Then the other bill is less 
than it might have been, which is absurd. 
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Educational. 


The Meadville Theological School 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, 


LIABILi ee RQOK sain os oe ceab wousivecden $30,924,972.41 MEADVILLE, PA. 
Stee weer aces aees sees eeeesese 27,831,474.14 T “ aimed eal nad me the Prasat Day 
pecan Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, wi 
or without experience, to act as agents in Menatie- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No, 87 
Milk Street. 
ee 4" STEVENS, President. 
ra ta eo D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


catalogue address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


RULL, Secretary. POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
WM 


. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. -. BOR BOYS. . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B,, Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


OMINION LINE 
FOR = : R @] P E A aamnee! tor wopks Trees He a aie Labo- 


ratories. A new gymnasium. Shop for Mechanic Arts. 
Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Descriptive Mae She ma Ee 3 Fe, illustrations, sent 
free on request. ITE, Principal, 
Wellesley iis, Missdiae 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


daughters of the late Nathaniel T. Allen, will receive girls 
and young ladies into their home, where they will have 
special care and home influence. They can attend the 
present Allen School or be privately tutored. For par- 
ticulars address Tue Misses ALLEN 

35 Webster St., West Newton, Mass. 


FAST TWIN SCREW STEAMERS, 


BOSTON to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 


Mayflower........ Nov.s5 Columbus......... Nov. 12 


Commonwealth..........+.s0.++- -» Nov. 19 PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


For rates and further information apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


F H lJ f CH 0 " p F NS Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal 


The Allen School. 
ALL SIZES 


FOR 
GIRLS 


at yet, Worth knowing for its spirit, ches pee y= = and 
d. One teacher to five pupils. and girls in 
separate families. New building with superb aie 


Tn a et aes: 
Boston 
New York The Power and Promise of 
Philadel hia ‘ ’ 
P the Liberal Faith. 
Chicago 
Louies A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


Works and Main 8ffice at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFPICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass. 


. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 


New York, 
MENEELY & CO. worrens. 


CHIMES rd eal HUSEEESS ORE Hes co, rcopen sp 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
fp [ LOTT 5 S agra 
ieee . PRINTERS 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN, 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


. by A. Meneely 


Stub Polnts=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles.-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 


AT MANU: JOHN H.PrRAY & Sons Co., 


BOSTON. 


HURCH | 
— CRReeTsS PRICES. 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
658 AAS HINCTON ST., BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


